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* Behold, we know not anything: I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to All.) —TENNYSON. 
‘Former generations perished in venial ignorance of all sanitary laws. When Black Death 
massacred hundreds of thousands, neither the victims nor their rulers could be accounted 
responsible for their slaughter.’—THE TIMEs, 
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PREVENTION. 

H UGE BLUNDER.—THIS AGE, in many points great and intelligent, 

spends large sums of money in legal strangling of those who 
cause their fellows violent death, the result of ignorance and a 
want of control over the passions, while we calmly allow MILLIONS 
to DIE of, and HUNDREDS of MILLIONS to SUFFER from, VARIOUS 
PREVENTABLE DISEASES, simply for want of a proper sanitary 
tribunal. The most ordinary observer must be struck with the 
huge blunder. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR. 


MARCH. 


1 First number of The Spectator published, 1711. 
Sir Samuel Romilly, judge, b. 1757. 
2 Lord Mansfield, Chief Justice, b. 1704-5. 
John Wesley, divine, d. 1791. 
3 Robert Hooke, mathematician and mechanician, d. 17038. 
Robert Adam, architect, d. 1792. 
4 John Somers, Lord Chancellor, b. 1650, 
Henry Raeburn, painter, b. 1756. 
5 Thomas Arne, musician, d. 1778. 
Sir Henry Layard, explorer of Nineveh, b. 1817. 
6 Legislative Union of England and Scotland, 1707, 
7 Sir John Herschel, astronomer, b. 1792. 
8 Thomas Cooke, optician, b. 1807. 
9 William Cobbett, political writer, b. 1762. 
10 Henry Colebrooke, Sanskrit scholar, d. 1837, 
11 Sir James Outram, Indian general and administrator, d. 1863, 
12 Chelsea Hospital founded, 1682. 
13 Richard Burbage, actor, d. 1618. 
14¢, Layamon, first English poet, 1205. 
15 Edmund Parkes, professor of military hygiene, d. 1876. 
16 Sir John Hawkwood, general, d. 1394. 
17 Christopher Marlowe, poet and dramatist, matriculated Cambridge, 1580--1. 
18 Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion published, 1646, 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott published, 1838. 
19 Bishop Ken d., 1711. 
David Livingstone, African traveller, b. 1813. 
20¢,Edgar, King of the English, crowned, 973. 
Sir Isaac Newton, natural philosopher, d. 1727. 
21 Battle of Alexandria, General Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 1801, 
Grote’s History of Greece published, 1846. 
22 The trial of Strafford, 1641. 
23 The National Gallery opened, 1824. 
24 John Harrison,.mechanician, d. 1797, 
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Act abolishing the slave trade, 1807. 

James Hutton, geologist, d. 1797. 

The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith, published, 1766. 
Winchester College opened, 1393. 

James Rennell, geographer, d. 1830. 

Cranmer consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, 1533, 

St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, founded, 1284. 


(3) It has been said of Hooke that he was perhaps the greatest 
mechanic that ever existed. Among the century of inventions 
with which he is credited, the greatest is that of the balance 
spring for watches in place of the pendulum. He may have hoped 
by means of this invention to succeed in determining the longi- 
tude at sea, but this was reserved a few years later for ‘ Longitude 
Harrison ’ (24), whose marine chronometer effected what a French 
savant described as likely to baffle the devil himself. Cooke (8) is 
another of the great mechanicians who, by providing instruments 
for the astronomers of the eighteenth century, obtained European 
celebrity. (3) Robert Adam is the most celebrated of four 
brothers, all architects ;. they are also among the few Englishmen 
who have treated the details of decoration and furniture in the 
spirit of artists. (5) It is of some interest to know that ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ the fine National Anthem for which we are indebted 
to Arne, was sung in public the first of many thousand times on 
March 30, 1745. (13) The stage creator of Hamlet, Othello, 
Richard III., and a long etcetera of famous dramatis persone, 
bears a name doubly memorable in theatrical history, for it was 
his father, James Burbage, who erected the first public theatre in 
England. (15) Baron Mundy, professor of military hygiene at 
the University of Vienna, in his biographical notice of Parkes, 
declared that ‘all the armies of the Continent should, at parade, 
lower their standards craped, if only for a moment, because the 
founder and best teacher of military hygiene in our day, the friend 
of every soldier, Edmund Parkes, is no more.’ (16) The leader of 
the White Company of Free Lances is described by Hallam as 
‘the first real general of modern times.’ He spent his life in the 
service of now one, now another, of the Italian States, dying in 
that of Florence, which honoured him with a public funeral and 
a fresco in the Duomo. (31) The most ancient foundaticn of 
Cambridge. 





THE DEATH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
MARCH 24, 1603. 


AN ANNITERSARY STUDY. 


Rake elasticity of spirit distinguished Queen Elizabeth through 
all the vicissitudes of her long life. However black the political 
horizon, whatever private distresses overtook her, her moments of 
depression were few and far between. Outbursts of violent passion 
were habitual to her, but they passed like April showers. During 
the four-and-forty years that she wore the crown she could always 
turn from momentous business of State to frolic and jesting, such 
as seem only possible to the lightest of hearts and heads. But at the 
beginning of March 1603 her buoyancy forsook her. Her head 
was bowed beneath a leaden weight of woe. For three weeks her 
courtiers patiently awaited the lifting of the mysterious burden. 
In the fourth week their sorrow-stricken sovereign found relief in 
death. 

Historians assign this fatal stroke of melancholy to an accu- 
mulation of political and private troubles. But the events that 
synchronised with the Queen’s death are commonly misrepresented ; 
there is no irreproachable evidence that any of them depressed 
her to the serious detriment of her health, and when her tempera- 
ment is rightly diagnosed it is evident that they furnish no 
adequate explanation of the gloom that overwhelmed her. 
Historians have been wont of late to give an unchallenged hearing 
to the testimony of foreign ambassadors. Mainly to their evidence 
do we owe the familiar assertion that Elizabeth’s health finally 
broke under the twofold pressure—of grief, on the one hand, for 
the Earl of Essex, who had closed his life on the scaffold two years 
before, and of anxiety, on the other hand, respecting the designs of 
her kinswoman, Arabella Stuart, who had inherited a claim to the 
throne. In the outer circles of the court vague hints were dropped 
of the ‘displeasure’ (no stronger word was used) which Arabella’s 
conduct caused the Queen. But those who stood nearest their 
dying sovereign penned reminiscences of her latest days, and the 
name neither of Essex nor of Arabella figures in their narratives. 

Attractively spiced with personal gossip are all the despatches 

13—2 
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of the foreign ambassadors at Elizabeth’s court. Rarely can 
home-made records vie with them in picturesque personalities, and 
the historian who denies their wealth of circumstance free 
admission to his canvas must often leave his picture indistinct and 
cold. But the correspondence of ambassadors of the sixteenth 
century has many points of resemblance with the ‘ special foreign ’ 
correspondence of the journalist of the nineteenth. Much of it 
may be worthy of credence; much may embody, at any rate, 
shadows of the truth ; but independent corroboration is at all points 
essential. The envoy’s duty was to supply intelligence abundantly, 
frequently, and in variety. No other source of information was 
open to those he served. But his opportunities of observation were 
sternly circumscribed. The inner life of the sovereign and of the 
court to which he was accredited was not revealed to him at his 
bidding. A mass of hearsay and tittle-tattle consequently parades 
in his letters in the guise of ascertained fact, and he often falls 
a victim to a natural predisposition to temper or colour his news 
so as to render it the more grateful to the ear to which it was 
addressed. Henry IV. of France was the friend of Essex, and he 
delighted to hear and recite his praises. It was in June 1602— 
nine months before Elizabeth’s death, and a year and a half after 
Essex’s execution—that the Comte de Beaumont, the French 
ambassador in London, reported to his master the Queen’s abiding 
grief for the dead favourite. But the comments which, according 
to de Beaumont’s own evidence, she then passed on Essex’s fate 
betray no symptom of remorseful sorrow, merely the calm con- 
viction that he defied her authority and paid the inevitable penalty. 
Contemporary English witnesses give no hint of the sighs she 
uttered for two long fears at every mention of his name. They 
knew that her absorbing passion for sovereignty—the only passion 
that with her was never subject to sudden alternations—deprived 
those who once incurred the taint of treachery of any hold they 
previously exerted on her volatile affections. 

De Beaumont’s account of the Queen’s ‘affliction’ on hearing 
of Arabella’s displays of wayward temper rests on no more stable 
foundation. The Queen had no friendly feeling for possible 
pretenders to her throne, and she had long subjected Arabella 
to a severe restraint, which robbed her of political influence. 
The young lady rebelled, but was easily and effectively repressed. 
But to magnify her political prestige was to suggest intestine 
trouble whenever the problem of the succession called for a 
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practical solution, and the French envoy was prone to feed his 
master with a prospect of coming disorder. Thus defeat might 
possibly await the ambition of James VI. of Scotland, the most 
formidable of all the claimants to the succession, in whom 
Henry IV. saw little to admire. The issue, a month later, con- 
clusively proved that the frowardness of the friendless Arabella 
afforded neither Elizabeth nor James any reasonable ground for 
apprehension. 

A third cause for Elizabeth’s fatal despair has been sought 
and found in Irish affairs. Ireland had been the Queen’s 
perennial difficulty throughout her reign. The native chieftains 
had continuously questioned her sovereignty; the people had 
treated her representatives as foreign invaders. There was little 
open fighting, but the opposing armies were for ever harrying 
one another with pillage, ambuscade, and massacre. Towards 
the end of the reign the Irish found in Hugh O'Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone, a leader whose strategic skill went beyond the pre- 
scriptive methods of Irish warfare. English supremacy seemed 
already tottering before his well-directed blows when, in 1601, 
Spain put into execution her long-standing threat to aid the 
Irish in ridding themselves of Elizabeth’s yoke. A Spanish army 
landed at Kinsale in support of Tyrone. So defiant a challenge 
roused in Elizabeth a storm of resentment, and for a moment the 
situation looked desperate. But within a year the tables were 
turned upon all the Queen’s enemies. Lord Mountjoy, the ablest 
of her deputies in Ireland, drove the Spaniards back to their 
ships. The power of Tyrone, after the manner of the power of Irish 
national leaders, crumbled away, and he agreed ‘ both simply and 
absolutely’ to ‘submit himself to Her Majesty’s mercy.’ The 
(Jueen’s Government in Ireland had found salvation many months 
before her illness. Although the terms to be accorded to the 
arch-rebel left room for debate, he was formidable no longer. 
The Queen justly eulogised the general who had won the victory. 
No nervous foreboding escaped her, only the exaltation of spirit 
that naturally follows delivery from a great peril. 

And other episodes quickly succeeded the affair at Kinsale to 
strengthen the Queen’s conviction that Spain’s power to work 
her injury had been sapped beyond recovery. Twice in 1602 did 
English ships force a conflict on Spanish galleys; once off the 
coast of Spain, once in the English Channel. From each engage- 
ment the English sailors reaped glory and treasure. The Queen 
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had good warrant for her prophecy, that whatever assault the 
King of Spain might yet devise against her, he would taste anew 
of the shame that attended his former ventures. 

But it is not exclusively to political events that tradition has 
assigned the hopeless misgivings which preceded and caused the 
Queen’s death. There remains the pathetic story of the crushing 
sorrow in which the loss of her friend, the Countess of Nottingham, 
is said to have involved her in the last days of February 1603. 
Native and foreign witnesses concur in recording the Queen’s 
distress on learning of the Countess’s death ; and that it depressed 
her need not be questioned. But romance is responsible for the 
reports of the gravity of its effect. The Countess, wife of the 
admiral who held the chief command against the Spanish Armada, 
was eldest daughter of Henry Carey, first Lord Hunsdon, a first- 
cousin of Anne Boleyn, Elizabeth’s mother. The tenderest of the 
womanly traits in the Queen’s character was the kindly senti- 
ment which she reserved for all her mother’s kindred. To her 
dying day she was prodigal of favour to scions of the Boleyn 
stock. The members of the Carey family fully shared the affec- 
tion that was bred in her of consanguinity. But the Countess’s 
sister, Lady Scrope, rather than the Countess herself, was, as far 
as contemporary evidence shows, the only daughter of the Carey 
house on terms of close and constant intimacy with Elizabeth. 
In her normal moods, tears for the death, whether of friends or 
relatives or trusted counsellors, did not bedew the Queen’s cheeks 
long, and little would probably have been heard of her mourning 
for the Countess of Nottingham had not the rumour got entwined 
in a picturesque legend which has fastened on popular imagina- 
tion. It was in France that there first circulated the familiar 
fable that Elizabeth, when Essex was high in her favour, gave 
him a magic ring which, if returned to her when he was in peril, 
was to ensure his salvation. When he lay under sentence of 
death the Earl, we are told, forwarded the ring to the Countess 
of Nottingham for delivery to his protectress. But the Countess, 
at the instigation of Essex’s enemies, withheld it from the royal 
hand. Conscience-stricken by her treachery, she summoned the 
Queen to her deathbed two years later to hear the confession of 
her guilt, and Elizabeth quitted the bedside to sicken and die of 
an agony of remorse. In French plays and romances the tale 
received many another fantastic embellishment, to which history 
gives the lie more directly than to this, the commonly accepted 
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version. In no shape can it be trusted. But the fascination of 
its romantic detail explains the critical place allotted to the 
Countess of Nottingham’s death in the ordinary narratives of 
Elizabeth’s closing days. 

When we exchange the murky shadows of conjecture, gossip 
and romance for the dry light of fact, the final scene in the 
Queen’s earthly pilgrimage takes a different aspect. On Sept- 
ember 7, 1602, Elizabeth entered her seventieth year, and during 
the next five months she gave repeated proofs of undimi- 
nished agility of body and cheerfulness of mind. ‘Merry’ was 
the epithet most often bestowed at earlier periods of her career 
on her demeanour in private life by those best qualified to know 
it, and under the burden of more than sixty-nine years her merri- 
ment suffered in her attendants’ sight no abatement. While at 
court a few days after her birthday she noticed that a lady-in~ 
waiting, the Countess of Derby, was wearing about her neck a 
little picture ‘in a dainty tablet.’ She asked whose portrait the 
Countess honoured thus, and when told that it was the picture of 
the royal secretary, Sir Robert Cecil, the Jady’s uncle, the Queen 
snatched the miniature from her and playfully tied it to her own 
shoe. A few minutes later she pinned it to her elbow. A report 
of the scene was carried to Cecil, who celebrated its humours in 
verse, and the Queen ordered the doggerel to be sung to her. A 
week later the frolics at court waxed brisker. ‘There was much 
dancing in the privy chamber of country dances before the 
Queen’s majesty, who is exceedingly pleased therewith,’ ‘ Irish 
tunes are at this time most pleasing,’ the chronicler adds, as if 
to indicate that the contemporary course of Irish affairs justified 
anything rather than the harsh notes of anxiety. Nor did the 
Queen in her seventieth year lack the society of a cultured 
courtier to fill the place of Leicester, Hatton, Essex, and the rest 
who had passed away. Sir Fulke Greville, the philosopher-poet, 
and the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, had, says Sir Robert Naunton, 
‘the longest lease and the smoothest time of any of her favourites.’ 
Now he was rarely permitted to leave the royal presence. At the 
end of September he could not ‘for his life get down from the 
Queen. . . . She will not let him go from her.’ He bore his 
servitude cheerfully, and wrote to his friends that his sovereign 
was in excellent health. ‘I have not seen her,’ he added, ‘in 
every way better disposed these many years.’ 

Early in October the Queen visited Chiswick in characteristic 
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pomp, to stay with Sir William Russell, who had held the high 
office of Lord-Deputy in Ireland. Subsequently she spent five 
weeks at her palace at Richmond, where she was reported ‘to 
find herself so well that she would not easily remove.’ But she 
returned by water to Whitehall two days before November 17, 
when the forty-fourth anniversary of her accession was celebrated 
amid all manner of rejoicings. In the afternoon, in the exuber- 
ance of her good-humour, she gave audience to a professional 
fool, who ‘ made her very merry.’ Next month she did Sir Robert 
Cecil the honour of dining with him at his new residence in the 
Strand (Cecil House), and left mightily contented with ‘the rich 
jewels and presents’ that her host bestowed on her. Her greed 
for gifts was still insatiable. A week later she was ‘ feasted’ by 
the Earl of Nottingham, the Lord Admiral ; but his entertainment 
proved less to her mind, for he only presented his guest with ‘a 
whole suit of apparel,’ whereas she coveted ‘ his rich hangings of 
all the fights with the Spanish Armada in eighty-eight ’—famous 
tapestries that afterwards adorned the House of Lords. At 
Christmas-time ‘the court flourished more than ordinary.’ The 
courtiers’ spirits were more ‘ gallant’ than ever. There was end- 
less dancing, bear-baiting, theatricals, and card-playing. On 
St. Stephen’s Day (the day after Christmas) a professional male 
dancer, the ‘ admirablest’ of his time, performed, with a lady of 
the court, galliards and corantos by special order of the Queen, 
who bestowed on their evolutions whole-hearted commendation. 
The festivities extended well into January, when Elizabeth 
attended munificent banquets given in her honour by Lord 
Thomas Howard at the Charterhouse, and subsequently by Lord 
Hunsdon, the Countess of Nottingham’s brother. 

The Queen’s intellectual vivacity showed as little sign of ex- 
haustion as her physical activities. During the same month of 
January she wrote two letters with her own hand to public per- 
sonages. Lord Mountjoy, the Irish deputy, had written to her 
of his fear that malicious tongues had obscured his merits in his 
sovereign’s eyes. With all her wonted fire she ridicules his ‘ melan- 
choly humours.’ ‘There is no louder trump’ (she assures him) 
‘that may sound out your praise, your hazard, your care, your luck, 
than we have blasted in all our court, and elsewhere indeed.’ ‘Ad 
Tartaros eat melancholia!’ (to hell with melancholy!) was her 
concluding adjuration. The second letter she addressed to her 
‘good brother,’ James of Scotland. It is as little restrained by 
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the formalities of etiquette. She has heard that James intended 
receiving an embassy from Spain. In a series of spirited interro- 
gations she reminds him how many a plot the Spaniards have 
contrived against her life and kingdom, and she warns her 
correspondent against amicable trafficking with her desperate foe. 
James had experienced difficulties with his subjects; she never 
grudged him her sympathy. ‘Iam nothing,’ she informed him, 
‘of the vile disposition of such as when their neighbour’s house 
is likely to be a-fire will not only not help, but will not afford 
the water to quench the same.’ Throughout she sounds with 
boisterous good-humour the note of fearless confidence in her 
future. 

But the Queen had reached her seventieth year, and this fulness 
of gaiety and self-reliance went near defying the behests of 
nature. The (Jueen had no cowardly fear of death. On occasion 
she would jest with her friends about ‘the kind of epitaph she 
would like to have upon her tomb.’ But the symptoms of age 
were abhorrent to her, and her buoyant temperament and physical 
strength long rendered comparatively easy the task she delibe- 
rately set herself of keeping these symptoms from her view. 
Vanity was with her almost a disease; panegyric was essential to 
her happiness, and it was offered her in profusion. But it was not 
merely injured vanity, it was not merely shy glances in her 
looking-glass at her wealth of wrinkles, that roused her dread of 
old age. Failing vitality was synonymous in her mind with a 
waning of that instinct of command which had called forth the 
loving reverence of many generations of her subjects, and had 
made her enemies tremble. Mental or physical decay would rob 
her in her own eyes of the repute and authority that were dearer 
to her than life. Until the end of 1602 she succeeded, as best she 
might, in blinding herself to the hateful prospect. But early in 
the next year she could not mistake Time’s numbing touch, and 
she knew that others guessed what she claimed to be her secret. 
Then her spirit broke, and she scorned to live. 

Her scheme of life required that she should neither feel nor 
look her years, and the shifts to which she had already been driven 
to conceal their external ravages would excuse a smile in any weaker 
woman’s history. In hers they almost justify a tear. When she 
appeared in public many coats of paint—Ben Jonson says the 
colour was often vermilion—smeared not only her face, but her 


neck and breasts. A wig of bright red hair covered her head, 
13—65 
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Under her personal directions her sergeant-painter published a 
flatteringly unfaithful portrait of her, and her subjects were for- 
bidden under heavy penalties to prepare or circulate any other 
pictorial representation. Within little more than a year of the 
end a special embassy visited her from France. She rose from her 
throne to dance a galliard, and showed her naked leg to prove that 
her charms were unimpaired. Some months later gout seized her 
fingers. She pretended insensibility to the pain, and turned a 
deaf ear to all suggestions of remedy. But despite her strength 
of will the facts could not under every condition be suppressed. 
When she paid her last visit to Sir Robert Cecil he offered her his 
hand as she stepped into her barge. She haughtily declined it, 
and, stumbling, bruised herself. 

And so the tragi-comedy was dragging on when the catastrophe 
loomed in sight. Just after the festive Christmas of 1602, amid 
all the court’s careless gaieties, the repellent truth came straight 
home to the Queen. In an interview with her godson, Sir John 
Harington, there escaped her the ominous hint that she ‘felt 
creeping Time at her gate.’ A few desperate efforts followed to 
avert a fuller experience of the dreaded sensation. But at the end 
of February the presence of old age could be ignored no longer, 
and there only lay before the Queen the task of dying. 

In the third week of January 1603 (on the 21st) the winter’s 
festivities closed, and the court, as was the custom, left Whitehall 
for Richmond. In London a season of wet had been suddenly 
succeeded by a sharp frost. The Queen admitted that the fall in 
temperature had left her with a slight cold, but none doubted 
that a change of air would quickly work a cure. February was 
spent quietly, and Elizabeth’s health outwardly resumed some of 
its wonted briskness, But with the approach of March an un- 
alterable expression of sadness settled on her countenance, and 
the ordinary incidents of life ceased to interest her. In the first 
week she received a few friends. She summoned the old Earl of 
Nottingham, who had just committed his wife to the grave, to 
hear words of condolence from her lips. Soon afterwards there 
reached the palace her kinsman, Sir Robert Carey, the brother of 
the dead Countess of Nottingham. Though the Queen ‘kept her 
inner lodging,’ she sent for him immediately on his arrival. 
‘Sitting low upon her cushions,’ she announced to him that ‘a 
melancholy humour’ had taken root in her heart, and would not 
brook removal. For four nights and four days she remained upon 
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the cushions, looking fixedly before her, longing for sleep that 
did not come, refusing to seek repose in bed, and declining sus- 
tenance. Of the efticacy of physic she had always been sceptical. 
Now ten or twelve physicians came to the palace, each promising, 
‘with all manner of asseveration,’ ‘ her perfect and easy recovery’ 
if she would follow a simple course of treatment. But they 
spoke in vain. Nor could the protests of councillors, divines, and 
waiting-women induce her to accept medical assistance. Her 
melancholy was ‘settled and irremovable,’ and she had no wish 
to prolong it by lengthening out her life. She only broke silence 
to murmur: ‘I am not sick, I feel no pain, and yet I pine away.’ 
She was asked whether she had any secret cause of grief. She 
replied that she knew of nothing in the world worthy of troubling 
her. At length, by force (it is said) she was lifted from the 
cushions and put to bed. Her condition underwent no change. 
Gradually those about her realised that ‘she might live if she 
would use means,’ but that she would not be persuaded; and 
princes, as they tearfully acknowledged, cannot be coerced. 
Nevertheless, until the third week they looked “forward to a 
renewal of her old vivacity and the dispersal of her lethargy. 
But during that week it was perceived that the ground she had 
lost could only be recovered by miracle. 

On Wednesday, March 23, her councillors entered her bed- 
chamber to receive her last instructions. She had none to give. 
The archbishop and bishops offered up prayer at her bedside, and 
she derived some comfort from their ministrations. In the evening 
she sank into a quiet sleep, such as she had sought without. avail 
for nearly a month. She never woke again. ‘ About three o’clock 
in the morning of March 24 she departed this life, mildly like 
a lamb, easily like a ripe apple from the tree.’ When she was 
examined after death, her physicians reported that ‘she had a 
body of firm and perfect constitution, likely to have lived many 
years.’ Death was, in fact, prepared to the last to bargain with 
her fora few more years of life, but his terms implied an enfeeble- 
ment of those faculties on whose unrestricted exercise her queenly 
fame seemed to her to depend. By refusing to be party to the truce 
she invited her overthrow. But she never acknowledged herself 
vanquished ; she made no will, she bestowed no gift on any of 
the faithful attendants who wept beside her deathbed, and she 
declined to guide her Council in the choice of a successor, 

Elizabeth’s attitude to the question of the royal succession 
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forms the most striking of all the illustrations that can be offered 
of her obstinate defiance of the inflexible law of her being. The 
crown of the Tudors had come to be regarded as the sovereign’s 
personal property. For practical purposes it lay at the testa- 
mentary disposition of the wearer. Henry VIII., Edward VI., and 
Queen Mary each nominated with their dying breath him or her who 
was to succeed to the royal estate. Edward VI.’s dying directions 
were, it is true, set aside; but their rejection rested on a well- 
supported plea of his submission to undue influence, and the 
accession of Queen Mary in place of Lady Jane Grey left the 
monarch’s prerogative of choice in all essentials unquestioned. 
A Tudor Parliament was always ready to register obsequiously 
the royal will. Thrice it had sanctioned at a word from 
Henry VIII. the changes in the succession which his matrimonial 
vagaries necessitated. But no precedent that could be quoted 
succeeded in moving Elizabeth to confront the topic. Strong as 
was her sense of public duty in other regards, it failed her here, 
Her egotism blinded her to the dangers to which her obduracy was 
likely to expose the State. The bare thought that her dignities 
must, by the efflux of time, pass to another only suggested to her 
the insecurity of her tenure of them and the coming extinction 
of her authority. Such a prospect she could not nerve herself 
to face. 

Early in her reign Parliament more than once urged her with all 
deference to consider the question of the succession, and pointed 
out the perils inherent in uncertainty as to who was her accredited 
heir. But Elizabeth brusquely ordered the discussion to cease, 
and treated as a personal affront every endeavour to reopenit. In 
1593, four members of Parliament gently invited the Lords, 
through the Lord Keeper, to join the Commons in petitioning the 
Queen ‘to entail the succession of the Crown.’ No admission of 
her full ownership of the royal estate could be less equivocally 
phrased. But the Queen only saw in their conduct contempt of 
‘her former strait commandment,’ and the offenders were committed 
to gaol. Twice during the reign—in 1571 and 1585—the omi- 
nous word ‘succession’ found a place in Acts of Parliament. But 
both enactments were framed after the Queen’s own heart. Instead 
of indicating possible successors to the throne, they created disa- 
bilities in the case of almost all possible claimants. 

Happily, the work that the Queen left undone her Ministers 
took upon their own shoulders. Before her death her secretary, 
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Sir Robert Cecil, definitely arranged that James VI. of Scotland 
should succeed to Elizabeth’s crown. The situation abounded 
in irony. A monarch whose jealousy of her prerogative seemed 
invariably to reduce her ministers’ authority to a shadow, left 
them, by her own default, power to exercise at will one of the 
proudest of the Royal privileges. Nor did Cecil defer to that 
settlement of the crown which the Queen’s father had devised— 
the only settlement to which a legal sanction attached, apart 
from the reigning sovereign’s testamentary directions. There had 
been no repeal of the stipulation made by Henry VIII., both in Act 
of Parliament and in his will, that after the death of his three chil- 
dren, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, the crown should descend to 
the heirs of his younger sister, Mary (who had issue only by her 
second husband, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk), to the ex- 
clusion of the heirs of his elder sister, Margaret (from whom 
her great-grandchildren, James VI. of Scotland and Arabella 
Stuart, derived their claims). Consequently, the rightful heir 
when Elizabeth lay dying was no scion of the Scottish House, 
but the eldest representative of the Suffolk line—Princess Mary’s 
great-grandson, Edward Seymour, Lord Beauchamp. But Eliza- 
beth’s ministers were not the slaves of legal niceties. The 
Queen’s neutrality left their choice unfettered, and though ex- 
pectation of personal profit largely moved them, their action proved 
politic. Lord Beauchamp was a man of insignificant position and 
character; James VI., however contemptible in many respects, 
had experience as a ruler and a contiguous kingdom to add to 
the endowments of the English crown. 

Every precaution to conceal the negotiation with Scotland from 
Elizabeth’s knowledge was deemed vital to its success. A word 
from her could annul the plan, and her temperament might 
lead her to pronounce the word at any moment. Often did her 
little secretary tremble at the prospect of her discovery of his 
design. The risk was great. Elizabeth, like himself, corre- 
sponded voluminously with her Scottish ‘ cousin,’ and the latter’s 
replies were often ill-considered. An indiscretion on the Scottish 
King’s part might ruin all. Fortunately no syllable of the 
succession escaped either royal pen. Once the Queen suspected 
in a letter from James an obscure hint that at a future date she 
must submit to funeral ceremonies. With terrifying vehemence 
she bade him beware of meddling with matters outside his sphere, 
and he abjectly assured her that no notion of her death had ever 
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crossed his mind. On her dying day her Council ventured a first 
and last despairing effort to obtain from her such assent to their 
negotiations as would place James’s title beyond cavil, and 
although representations have been made that the effort was 
successful, there is little valid ground for crediting the Queen, 
even in her last hours, with any modification of her resolve to 
leave the subject of the succession severely alone. The French 
ambassador is solely responsible for the statement that she at an 
earlier period admitted by word of mouth that ‘the King of 
Scotland would hereafter become King of Great Britain. More 
trustworthy witnesses merely depose that on two occasions in her 
latest weeks, when the comments of others in her presence com- 
pelled her to break silence, she took refuge in oracular utterances 
which owe all their significance to the interpretation that their 
hearers deemed it politic to place on them. 

Before leaving London, she is said to have told the Earl of 
Nottingham that ‘her throne had always been the throne of 
kings, and none but her next heir of blood and descent should 
succeed her.’ ‘Her next heir of blood and descent’ was, in the 
eyes of the law, Lord Beauchamp. The vague phrases attest 
her settled policy of evasion. According to Sir Robert Carey, 
on the Wednesday afternoon before her death ‘she made for her 
Council to be called, and by putting her hand to her head when 
the King of Scotland was named to succeed her, they all knew he 
was the man she desired should reign after her.’ Throughout her 
illness her hand had passed restlessly to and fro her head, and a 
definite meaning could only attach to the sign in the sight of 
those who, like the reporter, were already pledged to seat 
James VI. in her place. Lady Southwell gives a more dis- 
interested account of this episode of the Wednesday afternoon. 
The Council were not invited to the royal presence, as Carey avers. 
They demanded admittance ‘to know whom’ the dying Queen 
‘would have for King.’ She could barely speak, but made what 
preparation her waning strength permitted for the interview. The 
Councillors desired her to lift her finger when they named whom 
she approved. They mentioned the King of France; she did 
not stir. They spoke of the King of Scotland; she made no 
sign. They named Lord Beauchamp, the rightful heir under 
Henry VIII.’s unrepealed settlement. Then only did Elizabeth 
rouse herself, and with something of her old vivacity she gasped, 
‘I will have no rascal’s son in my seat, but one worthy to be a 
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king.’ These are the only unquestioned words which afford any 
clue to the Queen’s wishes respecting her successor. At the 
best they are negative, and cannot be tortured into a formal 
acceptance of James. The presence of her Council at her bed- 
side made her realise that her reign was over, and it is perhaps 
juster to regard the utterance as a convulsive cry of anguish 
wrung from her by the thought that, despite all her efforts to 
guard her fame, an unworthy successor had it in his power to 
work it injury. 

But Elizabeth’s command of all the arts of sovereignty had 
implanted in the mass of her people a respect for monarchical 
authority which could in the hour of her death resist every shock. 
At the moment some of the awe which she herself inspired 
encircled those of her ministers whom she had publicly honoured. 
The spirit of passive obedience which she nurtured in the nation 
lent on the morning of her death a validity that none contested 
to the proclamation by her Council of James VI. of Scotland as 
the new monarch of England. Prognostications of intestine strife 
seemed at once confuted. There was ‘no tumult, no contradiction, 
no disorders; every man went about his business as readily, as 
peaceably, as securely as though there had been no change.’ 

The net result of the forty-four years of the Queen’s reign 
thus appeared to have set the monarchical principle of government 
on unshakeable foundations. But, even when James VI. set forth 
from Edinburgh on his journey south to enjoy his great inheritance, 
an intelligent observer might have detected grounds for doubt of 
the monarchy’s stability. The Tudor system of rule was likened 
by an ambassador from Venice at Queen Mary’s court to that of 
the ‘Grand Turk’ with his bureaucratic council, and there was 
more to justify the comparison in the closing years of the century 
than in its central decades. Elizabeth’s political creed, even more 
avowedly than that of her father, brother, and sister, was the creed 
of despotism. The country was frankly governed by her unfettered 
will. Her councillors, by whose advice and labour she profited, were 
her slaves; they approached her in audience on their knees, and 
meekly accepted insult from the royal lips, and even blows from 
the royal hand, whenever their counsels failed to win her approval. 
She acknowledged no power of restraint in Parliament. On rare 
occasions she summoned her people’s representatives together, 
not, as she told them, ‘ to make new laws, or lose good hours in idle 
speeches,’ but to supply her treasury when threat of foreign 
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invasion required that it should be exceptionally full. Her appeal 
to Parliament was a concession rendered out of the abundance of 
‘her mercy and grace.’ By prescriptive right she controlled re- 
venues that sufficed for all the ordinary expenses of government, 
while additional expenditure could be met with comparative ease 
by forced loans. In the result the people groaned under a taxation 
which was rendered the heavier by a steady rise in prices and a 
fall in wages. Justice, meanwhile, was administered with an 
almost Oriental laxity. The Queen was unsparing in her exercise 
of an arbitrary power of arrest, which constantly involved persons 
obnoxious to her in restraint, without any pretence of legal 
warrant. Finally, gross corruption flourished at court and in the 
government offices, and if this sin could not be laid immediately 
at the Queen’s door, her own tendency to avarice caused her to 
view indulgently her servants’ venality. 

But although Elizabeth’s rule was infected by nearly all the 
vices of absolutism, it had a saving grace. Her ruthless methods 
worked much oppression and injustice, but her aim was noble, 
She regarded her ‘princely authority’ as an instrument given 
her by God wherewith to maintain her kingdom in honour and 
prosperity. She intuitively recognised that her ascendency 
rested on her people’s confidence in her ability to exert her vast 
power for their good. She made no concealment of this convic- 
tion. She never wearied of proclaiming her anxiety to secure her 
people’s happiness and her consequent title to her people’s affec- 
tions. ‘Far above all earthly treasure,’ she said repeatedly, ‘I 
esteem my people’s love.’ The speech sank deep into her people’s 
heart, and enlivened their spirit, so that the heavy yoke of her 
government sat lightly on their necks. It was the potency of her 
complex personality that alone made possible a sovereignty like 
hers. The paradoxical union in her of the extremes of mascu- 
line strength and feminine weakness fascinated a liberty-loving 
nation, and evoked an eager acquiescence in the bondage of an 
unlimited monarchy. But with her death the spell broke. 
Despotism, deprived of the halo of her genius, was seen in its 
native ugliness. Her successors’ graceless acts of tyranny awoke in 
the country a sense of loathing for irresponsible sovereignty, and 
within half a century of Elizabeth’s death, despotism in England, 
such as she had practised, was itself dead. 

SipNEY LEE, 





PICTURESQUENESS IN HISTORY: 


BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


It is an old controversy whether history is a branch of literature 
or a branch of science ; but there is no reason why the controversy 
should ever be decided. A book is written; it must take its 
chance. It is cast upon the world to exercise such influence as it 
can, to teach or to attract, to mould thought or to create interest, 
to solve questions or to suggest them. There is always one 
consoling reflection for authors, which ought to save them from 
disappointment. The deeper the impression which a book 
produces, the smaller is the circle of its readers likely to be. 
The general public likes to take its journeys by easy stages, and 
will not be carried too far all at once. Only a select few will 
be ready to undertake a serious expedition ; but they are the 
explorers, and through their efforts knowledge will ultimately 
grow. When pioneers have entered upon a new field, it takes 
some time before the communications are made which make 
travelling easy. Meanwhile, ideas and notions float disjointedly 
into the general stock of knowledge, and affect public opinion 
insensibly in various ways. Knowledge of the past is of value 
as it affords a background against which men view the present. 
It is of some value, as likely to affect men’s judgment of what is 
going on around them, that they should feel that there has been 
a past at all. Every additional item of knowledge about the 
process by which human society has slowly reached its present 
form is of increasing value. From whatever source it comes to 
them, itis so much to the good. History is to be welcomed, what- 
ever form it assumes. 

There can be no doubt that in late years there has been a very 
decided increase of general interest in history amongst us. The 
nature of political questions, and the tendency of thought about 
social questions, have given a decided impulse in this direction. 
In small towns and villages historical subjects are amongst the 
most popular for lectures; and historical allusions are acceptable 
to all audiences, It was not so fifteen years ago. At that time 


' A lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on the evening of Friday, 
February 5. 
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I remember an eminent statesman speaking to me sadly of his 
experience. He had been speaking to a vast audience in the open 
air, under the shadow of one of our oldest cathedrals. The crowd 
was so great that it had to be addressed from various platforms, 
of which he occupied one. He told me that he was led by his 
architectural surroundings to indulge in a peroration in which he 
exhorted his hearers to act worthily of their mighty past, and 
pointed to the splendid building as a perpetual memorial of the 
great deeds and noble aspirations of their forefathers. The allusion 
fell upon dull ears; no cheer was raised; the point was entirely 
missed. My friend then strolled to the next platform, where a 
longer-winded orator was indulging in a lengthier speech, 
He, too, selected the cathedral to give local colour to his 
peroration, He denounced the wrongs of the people, and shook 
his fist at the great church as the symbol of oppression, the home 
of purse-proud prelates who adorned themselves and _ their 
belongings at the expense of the poor. But in this case also no 
cheer followed ; again a rhetorical sally which owed its point to 
any feeling for the past was unheeded. The working-men cared 
neither for the good nor the evil of the past; their minds were 
set upon the present, and that was enough for them. I think 
this indifference would not be shown nowadays. One view or 
the other would raise a hearty cheer. There is nowadays a con- 
ception that things have grown, and that the way to mend 
them is to get them to grow in the right direction. This attitude 
of mind is the abiding contribution which a knowledge of history 
will make to social progress, Perhaps every branch of knowledge 
is more valuable for the temper which it creates, which can be 
shared by everyone, than by its direct contributions, which can 
be judged by only a few. Again, I say, let us welcome the 
results of knowledge in any and every form. 

It is not, however, my intention to-night to criticise the 
various ways in which history has been written. It is enough to 
say that it is not absolutely necessary to be dull in order to prove 
that you are wise, or to repress all human emotion in order to 
show that you are strictly impartial. On the other hand, the 
perpetual appeal to sentiment grows tedious, and the steadfast 
desire to construct a consistent character by disregarding uncom- 
fortable facts, or explaining them away, does not carry conviction. 
It is even more impossible to write history with a purpose than 
it is to write fiction with a purpose. Fiction can at least select 
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its own limitations, and professedly excludes all the events of the 
lives of its characters except what suits its immediate purpose. 
We know that the stage of the world’s affairs could not be set 
to suit a particular past, and that men cannot be read into the 
expression of abstract principles. History is very impatient of 
direct morals. Its teaching is to be found in large tendencies, 
which, it may be, are very imperfectly traceable within particular 
limits. History cannot be made picturesque by the skill of the 
writer. It must be picturesque in itself if it is to be so at all. 
All that the writer can claim is the artistic insight which discerns 
the elements of a forcible composition in unexpected places, and 
reveals unknown beauties by compelling attention to what might 
otherwise be overlooked. 

We may agree that history should be made as picturesque as 
possible; but picturesqueness cannot be applied in patches. 
Characters must be made life-like by remembering that after all 
they were human beings, neither wholly good nor wholly bad, 
but animated by motives analogous to those which animate our- 
selves, and arecommon to man inallages. An historian ought to 
live with his characters as much as possible, and form a conception 
of their temperament and appearance, so as to feel that he is deal- 
ing, not with dummies, but with real persons. This is not always 
the method pursued. I remember being told by a friend that he 
was in a great library, and saw a popular writer anxiously search- 
ing the catalogue, with a bundle of proofs under his arm. He 
proffered his assistance, as he was merely reading at large for a 
few days, and would be glad to have an object. ‘Oh,’ said the 
author with a sigh, ‘I want to know the colour of So-and-so’s 
hair, and I don’t know where to find out.’ My friend spent three 
days in discovering this fact, and observed, when the book ap- 
peared, that the information was used in a description of the hero 
at a great crisis of his fortunes: ‘He stood with his shock of red 
hair and flashing eyes,’ &c. Now in this case it is obvious that 
the judgment on which the book was written was formed first, and 
then picturesque details were sought to deck it out. I have 
sometimes meditated whether or no the judgment would have 
been the same if the writer had known at first that his hero had 
red hair. As we are affected in daily life by personal appearance 
as an index of character, so we might well be affected by some 
corresponding conception of temperament in great men of the 
past. Historical portraits are very valuable; the knowledge how 
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a man’s appearance impressed those who saw him is equally valu. 
able. No outburst of description makes a man real. This is only 
possible by a sympathy between the writer and his character, 
which penetrates all that he says of him. A large, yet consistent, 
representation isthe best form of picturesqueness in this impor- 
tant field. 

The danger of an excessive desire for picturesqueness is that 
it leads to a purely external view of the course of affairs, The 
writer passes hastily from one strongly marked personality to 
another, from one striking event to another, and neglects all that 
lies between them. Yet personalities are only really interesting 
as they exhibit tendencies which are widely spread ; and it is the 
strength of these tendencies which finds expression in the domi- 
nating character. In fact, the character itself is of no value for 
the purposes of history unless it be brought into relation with the 
general conditions of life and thought which produced it. This 
is the difference between history and fiction. For the purposes 
of fiction you have to grant the possibility of the character which 
is analysed or displayed in action. For the purposes of history 
you have to understand the correspondency of the character with 
the conditions and circumstances of national life. It requires a 
skilful delineation of those conditions to give a character historical 
reality. He cannot be detached from his background. His 
whole interest lies in the fact that he really existed, and he must 
above all things be made possible. The reader must not be left 
bewildered and amazed, asking himself what sort of men lived 
on the earth in those days, and what were the interests and pur- 
suits of the ordinary man. 

It is obvious, therefore, that all history cannot be made 
equally picturesque, and that it is useless to attempt to make it 
so by deliberate omissions of all that is not picturesque. We 
must take human affairs as they come. After all, men did not 
live in the past for our amusement, but for our instruction. 
There were probably as many dull people in the past as there are 
in the present, and we may console ourselves with that reflection. 
I can see no reason why anyone should read history except that 
he wishes to learn how things really went on. I do not know 
that any method of writing can make them always exciting. I 
hear people sometimes complain, ‘The newspapers are very dull 
to-day.’ I find they mean that there is no record of a great 
accident, or a horrible murder, or a political catastrophe. I think, 
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however, they would change their remark and become very 
serious if, let us suppose, the newspapers chronicled a great rail- 
way accident on every day in one week. They would crave for a 
period of uneventfulness, and think that it was more permanently 
satisfying. We need a stable basis to rest upon before we can 
find comfortable pleasure in contemplating instability. Pictur- 
esqueness must have an element of restfulness. It is not to be 
found in constant excitement, but in clear-cut and attractive 
presentation of events. 

The possibility of such presentation, strange to say, becomes 
greater as the events are more remote. This is due to two causes : 
first, that we have made up our minds more clearly about what is 
important in the past; but, secondly, because the amount of 
materials which are available is limited. There is an immense 
difference between writing history previous to the sixteenth 
century and writing history after that date, owing to the nature of 
the material. The change which separates modern from medieval 
times was made by the conscious growth of nations, and the con- 
sequent complexity of international relations. The difficulty of 
dealing with modern history is the impossibility of isolating events 
and their results. This truth is expressed in the amazing develop- 
ment of diplomacy and the vast multiplication of documents, 
which is to the historical craftsman the dividing line between 
two periods. The contemporary chronicler, who was previously 
the chief authority, sinks into the background. The historian 
has to wander patiently through endless byways, which lead 
apparently nowhere. It is comparatively easy to form a clear con- 
ception of a man’s character when you have only the general 
outlines of his life and the record of his permanent achievements. 
It is much more difficult when you can follow his projects from 
day today. The great mass of those projects came to nothing. 
Yet it is true, if we look to private life, that a man’s character is 
more revealed by what he tries to do than by what he succeeds in 
doing. Indeed, it is not paradoxical to say that his abiding 
influence is expressed by his aspirations rather than by his 
achievements. His most fruitful heritage is, generally speaking, 
his temper, his attitude towards life, his method of facing its 
problems. The great question is, Did he heighten or did he lower 
the sense of duty of those amongst whom he lived and worked ? 
The same mode of judgment seems to me to hold true in the 
large affairs with which history is concerned. Before we can 
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judge a statesman rightly we must follow his aims and methods in 
detail. He could only command certain forces, the power of which 
was best known to himself. It is easy to prescribe an heroic 
policy at great crises, to lament apparent pusillanimity, and to 
arrange quietly in one’s study, after a lapse of centuries, an ideal 
termination to political difficulties. But we are all of us conscious 
of the difference between what we would do and what we can do, 
Everybody who sits on a committee comes away feeling that he 
could have managed its business better by himself. But the use 
even of a committee is to show you what available resources a par- 
ticular line of action can command ; and you generally depart with 
a conviction that it is only the second-best policy which has any 
chance of immediate success. Statesmen in the past suffered 
under the same limitations. The possession of supreme power by 
rulers is only apparent. Somehow or other they had to discover 
what the nation was likely to do, and more than that they could 
not venture to undertake. Improvements in the mechanism of 
government are of use as they enable statesmen to gauge more 
accurately the forces on which they can rely. There is one 
lesson that comes from reading diplomatic records: it is that 
rulers were always trying to make the best of a bad business, 
Parliamentary obstruction is only a condensed form of what had 
always to be reckoned with. The outward expression of tendencies 
has changed, rather than the tendencies themselves. 

It is very difficult to clothe with any appearance of interest 
abortive attempts which came to nothing, which were put forward 
in ambiguous language, and were often cloaks to some further 
purpose behind. Yet, as a matter of fact, these constituted the 
main activity of many statesmen, and if we leave them untraced 
or unmentioned, we are missing the point of their laborious lives. 
There is no more widespread delusion than that a man in a great 
position gets his own way. He is envied by the ignorant and 
thoughtless for his supposed power, for his freedom from those 
petty inconveniences of which they themselves are keenly con- 
scious. The opportunity to do what one wills—this is assumed 
to be the privilege of those who direct affairs. One of the great 
lessons of history is to show the bondage, as well as the re- 
sponsibility, of power. The trials and disappointments of the 
great deserve recognition—not only their failures in great under- 
takings, the dramatic downfall of over-lofty schemes, but the 
small difficulties of their daily business, the imperious limita- 
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tions by which they were constantly hampered. This has a 
meaning of direct importance to us all; but it is hard to make 
the troubles of daily life picturesque. The writer of fiction 
moves us by the stirring adventures of his hero and heroine in 
overcoming difticulties which stood in the way of their marriage. 
Then he leaves them to settle down to humdrum life as best they 
can, They are no longer interesting, but become as ignoble and 
commonplace as their parents were at the beginning of the book. 
The historian cannot treat his personages in the same way. He 
has to face the difficulty of extracting some interest from their 
average occupations. He is tempted to shirk it, and to hurry on 
to something in which he can find fuller scope for his power of 
description. 

It is, therefore, this diplomatic record which goes far to injure 
the picturesqueness of history. It constantly reveals limitations 
which could not be overcome. It shows us the hero in his shirt- 
sleeves, labouring mostly in vain, and it enables us to see only 
too clearly his inevitable defects. But if we look a little longer 
we see that it enlarges his personality, and exhibits him as the 
representative of his nation. This really sets him on a higher 
level, and gives him a greater dignity. He is bearing the burden 
of his country, and is fettered by her deficiencies, There are 
many things which might be done if he had the means to do 
them. He can only reckon on so much, and must make it go as 
far as he can. His projects are tentative, and he is often obliged 
to withdraw from much for want of a little. He is not really 
his own master, but serves a public which imperfectly understands 
its own position, and grudges everything it gives. Whatever 
else picturesqueness may attempt to do, it must not seek to 
abolish the pathos of humble industry. 

I have been speaking generally about picturesque ways of 
writing history, in the ordinary acceptation of the term. Let 
me attempt to go a little farther, and try to discover in what the 
picturesqueness of history consists. It is obvious that, if it lies 
in a series of vivid pictures of events and striking presentations 
of character, the historian cannot rival the writer of fiction, and 
historical novels are the proper mode of expressing picturesque 
presentation. Some historians have felt the need of a more 
imaginative treatment than their subject properly allowed, and 
have supplemented their serious histories by historical novels. 
But the point which I wish to consider is the sense in which 
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history can be made picturesque, and the reason why some periods 
of history are more capable of picturesque treatment than others, 

Now the term picturesque itself suggests artistic handling; 
and it is obvious that in art as much depends on the selection of 
the subject as on the mode of treating it. An historian is bound 
by his subject, and cannot make it picturesque if it is not so in 
reality. The great periods of picturesqueness are those in which 
personality is most powerful. This constitutes to many minds 
the charm of the history of Italy, especially in the fifteenth 
century. There was then a copious supply of determined and 
adventurous characters, whose main object was to express them- 
selves fully. Outward circumstances gave them a favourable 
opportunity. They rose by their own dexterity, and aimed at 
artistic completeness in all their achievements. They are attrac- 
tive by their freedom from conventional restraints, by their un- 
hesitating self-confidence, and by the magnificence of their aims. 
The same spirit which animated Italy passed on in a somewhat 
modified form to the rest of Europe in the sixteenth century, and 
became domesticated in France. [rom that time onward we may 
say that French history is the most picturesque. 

Yet it is worth observing that a mere expression of character, 
unfettered by ordinary restraints, does not of itself satisfy our 
craving for picturesqueness. In fact, the most purely personal 
history is that of the later Roman Empire, of the Byzantine 
Empire, and of its successor, the Russian Empire. For striking 
scenes and dramatic events these histories surpass any others, 
Caligula and Nero, Leo the Isaurian and Irene, Ivan the Terrible 
and Peter the Great, outstrip in wilfulness and daring anything 
that Italy or France ever produced. Yet they seem to us re- 
mote and monstrous; they do not touch us with any sympathy; 
they belong to a range of ideas which is not our own; they repre- 
sent characteristics of power with which we are not familiar. It 
is not enough that scenes should be striking, or characters strongly 
marked. Scenes and characters alike must stand in some definite 
relation to ourselves and our actual surroundings. I doubt if our 
interest in Italian history would be so strong were it not for the 
fact that its records still remain and have their message for us. 
Italian princes would be forgotten had they not been patrons of 
artists and architects, whose works speak to us by their beauty and 
their grandeur. We wish to know what was the view of life which 
gave these creations such dignity and grace, who were the men 
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for whom such stately palaces were built, what was the con- 
ception of human character and its possibilities which prevailed in 
the community from which they sprung. The men themselves 
are only interesting because they were conspicuous and intelligible 
instances of tendencies which we wish to see expressed in action, 
that we may more clearly understand their meaning as expressed 
in the abstract forms of architecture and art. Our interest is not 
primarily in the men themselves, or their doings, but in the 
significance of the ideas which lay behind them. The same thing 
is true of the picturesqueness of French history. Weare attracted 
by the process which produced that mental alertness and precision 
which characterise the French mind, that power of organising 
life so as to get the most out of it, which is still the peculiar 
merit of the French people. 

This leads me to another point. A bald record of events or a 
faint description of a character by a contemporary does not suffice 
for historical picturesqueness. Things may loom large, and we 
may see their importance, but we cannot hope to reproduce them 
by mere exercise of imagination. Picturesqueness must come 
from adequate materials, and every touch must be real. 
Imagination, after all, is only an arrangement of experience, 
You cannot really create ; you are only borrowing and adjusting 
odds and ends according to some dominant conception. It is 
useless in history to read a man about whom little is known into 
the likeness of another about whom you may know much. It is 
useless to reproduce an obscure period in the terms of a period 
with which you are more familiar. Where we do not know we 
cannot safely invent. Now picturesqueness in history must 
depend on the material available for intimate knowledge. It is 
only at times when men were keenly interested in life and 
character that such records were produced. We cannot make the 
life of Byzantium live again, for the records are formal and 
official. Outside accounts of magnificence suggest little; we 
need the touch of intimacy to give life. In short, picturesque- 
ness is only possible in dealing with periods when literature was 
vigorous and contemporary memoirs were plentiful. 

I should not like to say whether the demand created the 
supply, or the supply created the demand. It is enough that 
men were interested in themselves and in one another, and have 
left us the result of their interest. That interest arose from a 
belief in the importance of what was happening. and a power of 
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tracing it to individual action. Hence prominent individuals 
were closely scanned, their motives were analysed, and the 
influences which weighed with them were carefully observed. In 
some cases the men themselves were worthy of study: in other 
cases their importance was entirely due to their position. But 
anyhow they were representatives of their times, of the habits, 
manners, and ideas which were current. The picture which we 
wish to have in our own minds is not merely that of the man, or 
of the events in which he took part, but of the life and the 
society which lay behind him. 

The picturesqueness of history, therefore, is largely due to 
memoirs ; and the countries and epochs which have produced 
them are especially picturesque. Now it is great crises, periods 
of disruption, great emergencies, which as a rule impress con- 
temporaries and furnish matter for close observation. The pro- 
duction of crises is, of course, not the highest sign of human 
intelligence. In fact, a crisis is due to blundering and incapacity. 
But when a crisis occurs it is a revelation of character. This is 
obvious in the drama, It is impossible to represent an ordinary 
man engaged in his ordinary pursuits. To show what sort of 
man he is, it is necessary to place him in an extraordinary and 
unexpected position; then all his hidden strength or weakness 
comes to light. A man can only be defined by his limitations; 
and these are only obvious when he has to act on his own initia- 
tive, robbed of his ordinary props, and forced to draw upon his own 
intellectual and moral resources. Hence it comes that we feel 
the attraction of troublous times in history, and regard them 
as the most picturesque. The Great Rebellion and the French 
Revolution have furnished endless motives to dramatists, novelists, 
and painters, because they suggest possibilities of striking con- 
trasts, and afford available situations. The human interest is 
then most intense, and our sympathies are most easily awakened. 

But though such times are the best for displaying individual 
character, it may be doubted if they are the best for displaying 
national life and national character. Indeed, they exaggerate 
differing tendencies which, in an ordinary way, work harmoniously 
together, and force them into violent opposition. It is true that 
the tendencies were there, that they rested upon certain ideas, 
and made for certain ends. But in the exigencies of a struggle 
they assumed undue proportions and became one-sided through 
the apparent necessity of denying any right of existence to the 
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ideas opposed to them. In short, national life depends on the 
blending of various elements, and the co-operation on a large 
scale of efforts which, regarded on a small scale, seem to be 
diametrically opposed. Periods of revolution destroy this process, 
and make the apparent opposition an absolute one for a time, so 
that the parallel between the individual and the nation fails in 
this point. A crisis in the life of the individual reveals his true 
character, because it compels him to gather together the various 
elements of which that character is composed and ‘condense 
them into a decisive act. In the case of a nation, the contrary 
occurs. The crisis dissolves the bands which bind national cha- 
racter together, and sets some of its elements against others. 
All are equally necessary; they must ultimately be recombined 
and reabsorbed ; they do not really exist in the form in which 
they show themselves under the exigencies of conflict. Revolu- 
tionary epochs may be the most interesting, but they are not the 
most instructive. They may show us forcible characters, but 
these characters are rarely attractive. They may emphasise 
national characteristics, but they do not show them in the form in 
which they really work. It is true that a decisive choice will be 
made which elements are to be dominant in the new combination. 
So far as those elements were unknown and unsuspected before, 
the interest lies in discovering their origin and the source whence 
they drew their power. The picturesqueness of revolutionary 
periods is really dramatic and psychological, not strictly his- 
torical. 

We come back, therefore, to the position that history is pic- 
turesque at those epochs when national tendencies are expressed 
in individual characters, and when the consciousness of this fact 
creates a literary study of those characters which is given in con- 
siderable detail. It is worth while to go a step further, and con- 
sider what may be learned from this fact. Perhaps this may best 
be done by reference to the history of our own country, with 
which we are most familiar. 

English history is not very picturesque. It has not produced 
a large number of striking situations or of strongly marked 
characters. It is by no means rich in memoirs, and the most 
stirring times have not called forth the most vivid description 
of their incidents. There is no brilliant biography of Oliver 
Cromwell, for instance, by a contemporary. We have to piece 
together materials for the characters of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
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Mary Queen of Scots, and Charles I. No one at the time 
attempted to grasp them. The dramatic moments of their 
careers were only dimly and imperfectly felt. Let me illustrate 
what I meant when I said that it was impossible for later 
writers to create deeper impressions than were present in the 
minds of contemporaries. Two situations occur to me as sur- 
passing all others in English history in vividness and dramatic 
effect ; they are the murder of 8. Thomas of Canterbury and the 
death of Wolsey. This is entirely due to the fact that they 
profoundly moved men’s minds at the time, and are recorded 
in language which is full of the emotion so engendered. Both 
were regarded as great and significant catastrophes, important in 
themselves and in their results. The death of Wolsey is a 
remarkable instance. In outward circumstance it is inferior to 
the execution of More, or the burning of Cranmer. Yet it 
remains more picturesque. We feel that More and Cranmer fell 
in a way like soldiers on the field of battle. They shared the 
fortunes of their cause, and our interest lies in discovering the 
exact point on which they took their intellectual stand, and laid 
down their lives rather than take a step further. But Wolsey is 
a type of human fortunes, of the inherent limitations of man’s 
endeavours, of the sudden reversal of high hopes, of the restless 
chafing of an imprisoned spirit, and its final despair. This 
position arises from the literary skill of his biographer, Cavendish, 
reflecting doubtless the permanent impression of his time, and 
expressing with deepening melancholy the profound pathos of the 
wreckage of a life. This intensity of feeling could not have 
gathered round an ordinary career, but was engendered by the 
profound conviction that with the fall of Wolsey England had 
entered upon a new course in its national life—a course the end 
and goal of which no man could foresee. Wolsey had striven to 
make England powerful in a changing world. He had created 
forces which he could not restrain within the limits which his 
prudence had prescribed. There was deeper emotion at the 
downfall of him who strove to keep the peace than over the sad 
fate of combatants on either side when once war had been pro- 
claimed. It is only the pen of one who is conscious of living 
through such a crisis that can be instinct with real feeling and 
can convey that feeling to after-times. 

It is curious to observe that these two instances, of Thomas 
of Canterbury and Wolsey, are both cases of men who pursued 
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clear and decided objects, and whose characters consequently 
detached themselves from the general background of contem- 
porary life. The objects which they pursued were not in either 
case popular, and they had to trust mainly to their own resolute- 
ness and skill for ultimate success. Hence came the attraction 
of their characters for their biographers. They were men who 
could be studied and described in themselves, apart from the 
results of their actions. In fact, any estimate of or sympathy 
with their line of action was entirely secondary to the interest of 
the men themselves. In this sense they resemble the subjects 
of Italian or French history. They rose to power by their own 
capacity, and they used their position consciously for the 
furtherance of objects which they deliberately selected for them- 
selves. It is this which gives a picturesque interest to charac- 
ters in history. We are most easily attracted by a sense of 
completeness and self-determination. This, indeed, is the artistic 
quality in character, and alone admits of clear and forcible 
delineation. Opportunism, however successful, cannot well be 
depicted clearly ; it must be considered by reference to a number 
of possibilities, and challenges our judgment at every step. A 
man who is doing his best under untold.difficulties may be 
heroic, but he rarely enjoys any great moments which set forth 
his heroism in a striking way. Our judgment may after a long 
survey recognise his worth, but that does not make him pictur- 
esque, William the Silent can never fill a large canvas, great 
as was his contribution to the best interests of the world. 

The picturesqueness, then, of the history of any nation, or 
period, depends upon the possibility of an individual detaching 
himself from ordinary life, in such a way as to express in himself 
its unconscious tendencies. The possibility of such individual 
detachment depends on the ideas on which the ordinary life of the 
nation is founded. If these ideas are to be represented by a person, 
they must be comparatively simple. For this reason great crises 
in a nation’s history are the most picturesque, for they simplify 
national ideas by forcing one or two great principles into tem- 
porary supremacy over all else. Yet even in great crises England 
has not brought forth clearly representative characters. Oliver 
Cromwell, for instance, was the executor, rather than the repre- 
sentative, of the principles of the Great Rebellion. They were 
never definite enough to be summed up by any individual. How- 
ever highly we may rate Cromwell’s capacity, we cannot make 
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him out as eminently picturesque, or place him by the side of 
Napoleon. 

We may,I think, go a step further. The ideas on which 
national life are founded may be ultimately reduced to the 
national conception of liberty. Ultimately each man values the 
society of which he forms part for the opportunities which it 
affords him of doing or being what he wishes to do or be. 

Now there is a difference, which is not always recognised, in 
the meaning of liberty to different peoples. It would be a long 
matter to attempt to explain this difference in detail and account 
for it. But we may say generally that it depends on the way in 
which the rights of the individual are regarded in relation to the 
rights of the community. Let me apply this to the instances of 
picturesqueness which I have taken. In Italy, in the sixteenth 
century, the communities were so small, and their position was so 
precarious, that men longed for the growth of a national spirit, as 
the limits in which their actual life was lived were too narrow to 
express that life in its fulness. A nation could only be formed by 
the power and influence of a dominant and resolute personality. 
Hence men were so interested in the development of such a per- 
sonality that they were ready to watch various experiments and 
to endure much tyranny in the hopes of final success. This 
created a curious accentuation of the value of individual character, 
and an absence of any sense of its limitations, which was un- 
doubtedly fitted to produce picturesqueness, but had serious 
drawbacks in practice. 

In the same way, the historical circumstances of the consol?- 
dation of the provinces of France under the Monarchy developed a 
high appreciation of individual character; and the keenly logical 
intelligence of the French mind gave it a permanent place in 
literature. 

England, on the other hand, became in early times an organised 
community, and there was no violent break in the pursuit of this 
organisation. I cannot now trace in detail the results of the 
different course of English and French history as reflected in 
the characters of the people. But this at least is obvious: the 
average Frenchman conceives of himself as having a right to 
gratify bis individual desires, without thought of others, to a 
degree unknown to the average Englishman. French civilisation 
is concerned with the arrangement of the externals of life in the 
most comfortable way. English civilisation is concerned pri- 
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marily with political institutions and with the organisation of the 
activities of life. The Frenchman conceives himself as an indi- 
vidual; the Englishman conceives himself as part of a community. 
The Frenchman, though wedded to his own country, ani having 
no desire to leave it, still considers himself as a citizea of the 
world. The Englishman, though a rambler and an adventurer, 
ready to make his home anywhere, still considers himself an 
Englishman wherever he goes. France took for the motto of its 
aspirations ‘ Liberty, Fraternity, Equality.’ I believe that if Eng- 
land had had occasion to formulate its aspirations in the same 
way, its motto would have run ‘ Liberty, Justice, Duty.’ 

Now picturesqueness is obtained by isolating men from their 
surroundings, by getting clear-cut situations. To this a Frenchman 
lends himself; he is accustomed to think and act by and for him- 
self. An Englishman objects to isolation ; however much he may 
be alone, and however decidedly he may act, it is as a representa- 
tive of England, with a mass of national tradition behind him, 
which he would not rid himself of if he could. He will take 
enormous responsibility upon himself, but while taking it re- 
pudiates it. He minimises his own individual part in what he 
does, and is persistently apologetic. 

I think I can illustrate my meaning from our literature. 
Shakespeare has shown with curious insight the difference be- 
tween northern and southern peoples. Othello and Romeo, when 
touched with passion, are pure individuals, and act entirely with 
reference to their own feelings. The difficulties of Hamlet lay in 
the fact that he could not forget that he was heir to the throne 
of Denmark, and could not act in such a way that righteous 
vengeance should seem to be private ambition. He could not 
escape from his attachment to society, and therefore he will always 
fail to have the picturesqueness which belongs to individual 
detachment. 

I have been speaking of picturesqueness in its ordinary sense. 
The upshot of my remarks is that in proportion as history is 
picturesque in this sense it is not really history. For history is 
concerned with the life of the community, and picturesqueness 
with the character of individuals. But there is, I think, a 
larger and truer picturesqueness, which may be found not in details 
but in principles. The great object of history is to trace the 
continuity of national life, and to discover and estimate the ideas 
on which that life is founded. Individuals are only valuable as 
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they express those ideas and embody that life. Such expressions 
are often to be found in lowly places, and are manifested in incon- 
spicuous lives. It is the true function of history to discover and 
exhibit them wherever they may be. In our own history, at all 
events, Iam convinced that we need a heightened sense of the 
causes which produced those qualities which have created the 
British Empire. The most picturesque hero is the English people 
itself, growing through manifold training into the full manhood 
which it still enjoys. What made it? What principles does it 
embody? How may these principles be enlarged in view of its 
great and growing responsibilities ? These are questions which 
have an undying interest, and men’s minds are being more and 
more turned towards them. For us, at all events, the highest 
imaginative charm gathers, not round individuals, but round the 
growth of our conceptions of public duty. To trace the growth of 
that body of ideas which make up England’s contribution to the 
world’s progress, to estimate their defects, and to consider how 
they may be increased by broader sympathies and greater teach- 
ableness—this is a task which requires the qualities at once of a 
scientific explorer and of a consummate artist. 
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In this age of clear business statements, when only the eloquence 
of argument and exposition is looked for, and when no moving 
issues stir men’s blood, it has naturally fared hard with the oratory 
of passion; and the opinion of most people seems to be that all 
elevated language is necessarily false and hollow. As the great 
orators of Ireland, Plunket alone excepted, were vehement, figura- 
tive, impassioned and rhythmical, they have suffered most by the 
fall in parliamentary style, and they are in danger of total neglect 
at the hands of this generation. 

One excuse for this undervaluing of Irish oratory may be 
given. A crowd of servile imitators, destitute of fire or taste, 
wrapped up their pigmy thoughts in words and images fit only 
for arguments of the highest concern, and these turgid declaimers 
brought undeserved condemnation on the men whose lofty manner 
they had sedulously burlesqued. When men’s ears were dinned 
with noisy vehemence, and when educated taste was shocked by 
extravagant metaphors and strained conceits, when jingling, 
pointless epigrams were studded over the ‘ braided and em- 
broidered sentences, busy men may well be pardoned for having 
thought that the whole art of oratory was mere decorative word- 
work, 

To do anything like justice to the brilliant men who wielded 
the great weapon of persuasive speech at the close of the last 
century in Ireland it is necessary to forget, as far as one may, the 
common cry by whose swelling bombast the fame of real eloquence 
has been imperilled. 

No doubt Irish oratory is, as a rule, pitched in a high key, and 
the conversational manner is seldom employed. But no speeches 
which have borne the test of time are conversational, nor can 
polished chat ever rise to the dignity of eloquence. If, then, 
eloquence is at all to hold a place in the world of art or of intel- 
lect, no canons drawn from calm and well-bred talk, nor even 
from literary causeries, can help us to a true understanding of 
what is really meant by the art of the orator. 

Consider the materials, too—how unlike they are to those of 
urbane and subdued conversation, ll great orators have passion, 
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imagination, reason, diction and delivery ; and all these are purified 
and elevated by enthusiasm, without which no great orator can be, 
Occasion, too, hardly less than knowledge and temperament, is neces- 
sary to kindle and excite the mind so that even the reasoning power 
itself is set aglow with the fire of feeling. The mind in that state 
doubles, trebles its energy, and no thought, no word goes forth 
that has not been winged with new power by the propulsive force 
of the central heat by which the orator is moved. The language 
itself takes rhythm and has the beat and pulse of passion in it, 
The whole result will be a strain of lofty sentences setting off the 
lofty thoughts. Such speéch can only tell in times of commotion 
and danger, and the voice must be the voice of a believer. Be 
the subject what it may, no sceptic can so treat it that his 
language rises into oratory. The sceptic may be a supreme 
debater, but an orator never. The pretender is easily found out, 
and goes the way of the many mouthing mountebanks by whose 
performances true genius has been brought into disrepute. 

It is said, however, that all true masters of speech are on the 
watch against that fatal step which leads from the sublime to the 
ridiculous or the grotesque, but that the orators of Ireland con- 
stantly fall into excesses of thought and word which no educated 
ear could tolerate. Allowance, however, should be made for the 
terrible tension of the times in which these speeches were delivered, 
when courts of justice were shambles, and when Parliament was 
a mart; and we shall forgive the extravagance of diction for the 
honest indignation and scorn by which it was produced. 

The curious thing all this time is that Celtic Ireland had very 
little share in this oratorical outburst. 

The Irish Catholics were shut out from Parliament and from 
the Bar, so that the triumphs of oratory in both these spheres 
were won by Protestants exclusively. Farther back, in the reigns 
of the Stuarts, when Catholic Celts were in public life, their leaders 
were usually deep and accomplished jurists, rather than showy men 
of words. Darcy and Butler were grave and sententious speakers, 
but they never attempted any higher flights than those of clear 
exposition and argument in the tone and manner of our own time. 
The House, indeed, was not without its orators, and anyone who 
wishes to see an example of all that is bad in florid speaking 
may consult the fourth volume of the State Trials, where Audley 
Mervin’s oration in moving the impeachment of the Jrish Lord 
Chancellor is set out in all its empty magniloquence. 
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In this turgid and vicious school, however, the Catholic Celts 
had absolutely no share. The Journals of Parliament show that 
the work of the Catholic members lay in Committees of the House 
and in unnoticed and useful business of investigation and control 
of public affairs. They ‘produced no set speech which has come 
down to us during their whole time of admission to Parliament or 
to the Bar in the Stuart era. 

For a hundred years the Dublin Parliament was a silent Sister, 
and only in the middle of the last century were there any serious 
attempts at oratory in Ireland. It was during the Speakership of 
the courtly and scholarly Edmund Sexton Pery that the Senate 
woke and became vocal. This distinguished man was the first 
who publicly aimed at a National, as distinguished from a Colonial, 
policy. Swift, whether he meant it or not, had cleared the way 
for such an experiment, and he had also shown the political power 
of the spoken or written word. 

The sceptre, however, was passing from the pamphleteers in 
both England and Ireland, and the living voice became potent in 
public affairs. The English language had been moulded into 
easier working form by Addison and Steele and Swift, while St. 
John had opened the second great era of English parliamentary 
oratory. Parties had arisen in Parliament, and from parties natu- 
rally arose great debates on questions of public policy. So that 
at the very time when the colonial party in Ireland was expanding 
itself into a national party, and endeavouring to purge away all 
bitter memories of divisions and conflict of creed and race, Par- 
liament was becoming the great stage for public discussion both 
in England and in Ireland. 

Under Pery’s speakership the Dublin Parliament was charmed 
by the winning declamation of ‘Single Speech’ Hamilton, the 
strong sense of Anthony Malone, and the vehemence of the ‘one 
musical string in Hibernia’s lyre,’ as men at the time called the 
ungainly Henry Flood, the first real orator of Ireland. 

But the school of oratory is to be traced, not to Parliament 
itself, but to an unobserved little group of students meeting for 
political discussion under the name of the ‘ Historical Society.’ 
Edmund Burke was the founder of this gymnasium of eloquence, 
It began in 1747, and nearly all the men famous in Irish oratory 
took part in its debates. Here, indeed, begins the era of Irish 
eloquence, and by the merits and the fame of four or five men 
the oratorical reputation of Ireland must stand or fall. 
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A little over one half-century covers the whole history of what 
is called the ‘Irish School.’ Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Curran, 
and Plunket are the greatest names, and with their overpowering 
genius they undoubtedly combine the faults usually attributed to 
Irish speech; but the splendour of their eloquence makes us 
nearly forget all faults while under their spell. 

Burke, of course, is a secure classic. His throne is assured, 
Yet his exaggerations of thought and word are as characteristic of 
his genius as the imperial qualities which lift him so high among 
the mighty. If his motley was Irish, so too was his purple. No 
doubt he had sublimity of intellect, and that belongs specially to 
no one race. But with the intellect there is also the pomp and 
magnificence of a master of language, whose words fall into rank 
without an effort; and in the march of sentences, the swing of 
periods, the joyousness of attack, there is all the glory of a great 
commander setting his troops in order against some strong citadel, 
while the hearts of the soldiers are roused by drum-beat and 
trumpet-call and ‘ten thousand banners streaming in the air,’ 
The profusion of metaphor may lead to wild excess, but without 
the profusion all that is greatest in Burke would be wanting. 
Imitators have failed to degrade Burke’s gorgeous style, and his 
fame has been for a long time unassailable. Indeed, no one thinks 
of him when speaking harshly of the school of which he was the 
founder. 

Grattan, however, has not received such unquestioning allegi- 
ance. He is set down as merely artificial and studied, marred by 
conceits, covered over with glittering epigrams and shining 
phrases, and so decked with antithesis that the mind’s eye is 
wearied with the uniform dazzle, and looks in vain for a plain 
thought in plain words. There never was a falser judgment. 
Grattan was Dantesque in his brevity and directness, and in the 
contemptuous economy of his invective—searing and scorching 
by a word or epithet, and never casting another look at the 
victim whom he left quivering in agony. In simple statement, 
when the occasion called for it, he was as clear as Pitt himself. 
Were he not so supreme an artist, more justice would have been 
done to his great powers of exposition. But the completed work 
is so perfect and so smooth that we do not at once see that every 
brilliant phrase combines ‘ with the flash of the gem its solidity too.’ 

Apart from the fact that dullards console themselves by 
assuming that all shining merit must be shallow, and that deep 
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stupidity to the end of time will shake its ‘head at Murray 
for a wit,’ there is a real difficulty in the way of the average man 
when he sets out to measure and estimate a really brilliant genius. 
Only rare minds can keep two lines of observation in view at the 
same moment; and if attention is fixed upon the art it is with- 
drawn from the argument; while the very polish of the finished 
speech hides the division into parts, and makes it more difficult 
for the ordinary hearer to carry definite impressions away. When 
he tries to analyse he finds he has nothing clear, and thinks the 
whole performance a cheat and a juggle, as if an honest purchaser 
of paint and canvas complained that a picture of Apelles or 
Raphael was fobbed off upon him instead. 

From this point of view it is interesting to get a look at the 
operations of a great artist’s mind, and to see how the rough 
material is worked up into the finished result. Fortunately, we 
may do so with Grattan. And the occasion which allows us this 
precious opportunity is itself of very special interest. Grattan 
from a very early age had busied himself in rhetorical compo- 
sition. ‘I wrote,’ said he, ‘a reply to George Grenville which I 
thought very good, for I had taken much care; but it touched 
every point except the question ; it kept clear of that.’ Such a 
self-critic was sure to be an observant judge of others. And of 
all men Chatham was ‘the god of his idolatry,’ 

In his twenty-second year he wrote down rough notes on 
Chatham’s manner of speaking, and these he afterwards elaborated 
into a compact rhetorical passage. We have, thereforeyin the 
first place a great orator, yet unmatured, contemplating the 
mightiest speaker that ever wielded the English tongue. We 
see, besides, how the young orator trained and prepared himself 
for his high calling; and it gives us the further opportunity of 
comparing the rough planks of fact with the finished cabinet into 
which they are worked. The notes are disjointed and loose, but 
they tell definite things that bring clear impressions into the 
mind. All that these impressions ought to signify we find in the 
glowing lyrical tribute into which they were subsequently elabo- 
rated, but it may well be doubted if to any but the most alert 
reader or hearer the full significance of the panegyric will be 
brought home as it would be by the notes themselves. 

The notes run :— 


He was a man of great genius—great flight of mind. His imagination was 
astonishing. He was very great and very odd, He spoke ina style of conver- 
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sation. It was not a speech, for he never came with a prepared harangue. His 
style was not regular oratory, like Demosthenes or Cicero ; but it was very fine and 
very elevated. He disdained ordinary subjects of debate; his conversations were 
about kings and queens and empires. Lord Mansfield would have argued better: 
Charles Townshend would have made a better speech; but there was in hima 
grandeur and a manner which neither had. He was an incomparable actor. I 
recollect his pronouncing one word, ‘ effete,’ in a soft, charming accent. His son 
could not have pronounced it better. Once, addressing Lord Mansfield, he said, 
‘Who are the evil advisers of the king? Is it you? is it you?’ pointing to 
Ministers until he came to Lord Mansfield, round whom some lords were gathered. 
‘ My lords, please to take your seats. Is it you? Methinks Feliz trembles. It 
required a great actor to do this; done by anyone else it would have been 
miserable. Another time he said, ‘ You talk of driving the Americans; I might 
as well talk of driving them before me with this crutch.’ In argumentative parts 
he lowered his voice so as to be scarcely audible, and did not lay such stress on 
these parts as on the great bursts of genius and the sublimer passages. ‘The whole 
impression was great. Perhaps he was not as good a debater as his son, but he 
was a much better orator, a better scholar, and a far greater mind. Great subjects, 
great empires, great characters, effulgent ideas, and classical illustrations formed 
the material of his speech. 


Who can read these notes without learning much of both the 
theory and the practice of oratory ? 

Perhaps one may lose some of the lesson in trying to read 
from the finished work, which is dark with excess of light. 


The Secretary stood alone. . . . His eloquence was an era in the Senate, 
Peculiar and spontaneous, familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments and instinc- 
tive wisdom—not like the torrent of Demosthenes or the splendid conflagration 
of Tully—it resembled sometimes the thunder and sometimes the music of the 
spheres, Like Murray, he did not conduct the understanding through the painful 
subtlety of argumentation, nor was he, like Townshend, for ever on the rack of 
exertion ; but rather lightened upon the subject, and reached the point by the 
Jlashings of his mind, which, like those of his eye, were felt but could not be 
followed. Yet he was not always correct or polished; on the contrary, he was 
sometimes ungrammatical, negligent, and unenforcing, for he concealed his art 
and was superior to the knack of oratory. Upon many occasions he abated the 
vigour of his eloquence ; but even then, like the spinning of a cannon ball, he was 
stillalive with fatal, unapproachable activity. 


We have here the materials of the notes with the splendour 
falling upon them and lighting them up in glory. 

This extract is not in Grattan’s most characteristic style, but 
it shows us many of his most marked qualities. These qualities 
appear more clearly in the magnificent peroration with which he 
elosed his great speech on the Declaration of Irish Rights, on the 
19th April, 1780 :— 

Hereafter, when these things shall be history—your age of thraldom and 


poverty, your sudden resurrection, commercial redress, and miraculousarmament— 
shall the historian stop at liberty and observe that here the principal men 
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amongst us fell into mimic trances of gratitude, they were awed by a weak 
ministry, and bribed by an empty treasury; and when liberty was within their 
grasp and the temple opened her folding doors, and the arms of the people 
clanged, and the zeal of the nation urged and encouraged them on, that they fell 
down and were prostituted at the threshold? I might as a constituent come to 
your bar and demand my liberty. I do call upon you, by the laws of the land and 
their violation, by the instruction of eighteen counties,' by the arms, inspiration, 
and providence of the present moment, tell us the rule by which we shall go; 
assert the law of Ireland, declare the liberty of the land. I will not be answered 
by a public lie in the shape of an amendment ; neither, speaking of the subject’s 


freedom, am I to hear of faction. 
I wish for nothing but to breathe, in this our island, in common with my 
fellow-subjects, the air of liberty. I have no ambition, unless it be ambition to 


break your chain and contemplate your glory. 

I never will be satisfied so long as the meanest ccottager in Ireland has a link 
of the British chain clanking to his rags; he may be naked, he shall not be in 
irons; and I do see the time is at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is 
planted ; and though great men should apostatise, yet the cause will live; and 
though the public speaker should die, yet the immortal fire shall outlast the organ 
which conveyed it, and the breath of liberty, like the word of the holy man, will 
not die with the prophet, but survive him. 


This glorious passage gives us material from which we may 
see Grattan’s peculiar merits in the mere workmanship of oratori- 
cal construction. Notice first the rapid plunge of the sentences, 
the variety of rhythm, the clasping and clamping of the meaning 
by plain, strong words, that hold like hoops of steel, the absence of 
lulling sounds, and the final simple close, not, as in the manner of 
Burke and Cicero, on a great wave of sound. The attention is 
held at full stretch through the whole passage ; repose is out of 
the question, and only when all is over do we begin again to 
breathe. It has been noticed how much Greek oratory must have 
suffered by the stern taste which forbade passionate perorations ; 
and as this astonishing appeal of Grattan could not stand in any 
other part of a speech except at the end, it seems to prove that 
the Greek judgment was in error in laying down that too rigid rule. 

But it would be a serious mistake to think only of this passage 
and passages like this. These triumphant outbursts are never out 
of place or season; no speaker had an austerer abstinence from 
mere display. The whole of a great speech like that against 
the Union, on January 15, 1800, reveals the orator as an im- 
passioned reasoner summoning to his aid history, philosophy, 
law, and experience. There are few epigrams in it, very little 
brilliant phrasing ; but the whole address is glowing with light and 


1 The counties which addressed petitions to the Irish Parliament asking for 
a‘ Declaration of Irish Rights,’ 
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life. The minister’s proposals are taken one by one, looked at, 


examined, estimated, and rejected. 

He sees, I do not, British merchants and British capital sailing to the pro- 
vinces of Connaught and Munster; there they settle in great multitudes, them- 
selves and their families. Imagination is the region in which he delights to dis- 
port. Where he is to take away your Parliament, where he is to take away your 
final judicature, there he isa plain, direct, matter-of-fact man; but where he is 
to pay you for all this, there he is poetic and prophetic: no longer a financier 
but an inspired accountant. 

Taxes, trade, and administration are reviewed, and the argu- 
ment is strengthened with each appeal. Grattan, as an orator of 
reason, is at his best here. 

With this address we may compare his first speech in the 
English Parliament, in which he replied to Dr. Duigenan, the 
member for the University of Dublin. The occasion of this speech 
was singularly interesting. All awaited the Irish leader’s rising with 
curiosity. The House had fixed habits of style and delivery of its 
own, and now that Burke’s amazing genius no longer astonished 
men with its ‘ flights into the invisible air,’ House of Commons 
oratory was dignified, flowing, smooth, and regular. Fox indeed 
broke the bounds of studied reserve, and swept the House at times 
with his headlong power of debate. But Pitt’s sonority, and 
Sheridan’s clear and dignified eloquence, gave the prevailing taste 
of the day. In such a House Grattan rose, in his fifty-ninth 
year. 

Pitt eyed him closely and assumed a critical attitude. The 
strange and almost grotesque bearing and look of Grattan made 
Pitt’s lip curl, and as the rhythmic sentences began to flow the 
proud minister looked more and more disdainful. Soon, however, 
in wrath and scorn Grattan burst out :— 

The member’s speech consists of four parts:—Ist, an invective uttered 
against the religion of the Catholics; 2nd, an invective uttered against the pre- 
sent generation ; 3rd, an invective against the past ; and 4th, an invective against 
the future: here the limits of creation interposed and stopped the member. 

Pitt’s face lit up, and he was seen to keep time with his head 
to Grattan’s rhythm as the speech progressed ; and when the slow 
hushed voice of Grattan rested on the words, ‘ The Parliament of 
Ireland—of that assembly I have a parental recollection. I sate 
by her cradle, I followed her hearse,’ Pitt turned to a colleague 
and said, in the vehement manner of the day, ‘ By God, that’s 
oratory!’ Grattan went on :— 


I call my countrymen to witness if in that Parliament I compromised the 
claims of Ireland or temporised with the power of England, But one thing 
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baftled the effort of the patriot and defeated the wisdom of the senate: it was 
the folly of the theologian. When the Parliament of Ireland rejected the Catholic 
petition, on that day she voted the Union. If you reject it now you will vote 
the separation. Many good and pious reasons you may give; many good and 
pious reasons she gave—and she lies THERE with her many good and pious reasons. 
That the Parliament of Ireland should have entertained prejudices I am not 
astonished ; but that you, that you, who have as individuals and as conquerors 
visited a great part of the globe and have seen men in all their modifications and 
Providence in all her ways; that you, now at this time of day, should throw up 
dykes against the Pope and barriers against the Catholics, this surprises me ; and, 
in addition to this, that you should have set up the Pope in Italy to tremble at him 
in Ireland, and that you should prefer to buy allies by subsidies rather than 
fellow-subjects by justice, this surprises me; and that you should now stand, 
drawn out as it were in battalion, sixteen millions against thirty-six millions of 
enemies, and should paralyse a fifth of your own numbers at the very time you 
say all your numbers are inadequate. 


In sentences packed with argument and throbbing with 
passion the great orator traversed the whole field of the debate. 
He enumerated the illustrious men who had advocated Catholic 
Relief. ‘Every man that Ireland loved; Lord Pery, the wisest 
man Ireland ever produced, Charlemount superior to his earlier 
prejudices ; our own Burke ; the late Primate (his mitre stood in 
the forefront)’: all these supported the measure, and against 
whom ? 

Against men so extravagant that even bigotry must blush for them—yet men 
who had not before the the considerations which should make you wise—that 
he Pope has evaporated and that France covers the best part of Europe. Half 


the Continent is in battalion against us,and we are damning one another on 
account of mysteries, when we should form against the enemy, and march. 


This is not the language of art or artifice; it is in the great 
manner, and none more than Pitt did homage to the grandeur 
and simplicity of this noble piece of argumentative declamation. 

Indeed, Grattan’s speeches on the Catholic question are among 
the noblest monuments of oratorical genius. All his great powers 
were called into play. His closing years were dedicated to that 
measure of justice and relief. 


I know (said he, in 1812) the strength of the cause I support; it must appeal 
to all the quarters of the globe; it will walk the earth and flourish when dull 
declamation shall be silent and the pert sophistry that opposed it shall be 
forgotten in the grave. The people, if left to themselves and their good under- 
standing, will agree; it is learned ignorance only that would sever the empire. 
The folly, the indecency, the insanity of the objections do not deserve an answer. 
I appeal to the hospitals which are thronged with the Irish who have been dis- 
abled in your cause, and to the fields of Spain and Portugal yet drenched with 
their blood, and I turn from that policy which disgraced your empire, to the 
spirit of civil freedom that formed it; that is the charm by which your kings 
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have been appointed and in whose thunders you ride the waters of the deep, 
I call upon those principles, and upon you to guard your empire in this perilous 
moment from religious strife, and from that death-doing policy which would 
teach one part of the empire to cut the throats of the other in a metaphysical, 
ecclesiastical, unintelligible warfare. I call upon you to guard your empire from 
such an unnatural calamity, and four millions of your fellow-subjects from a 
senseless, shameless, diabolic oppression. You have to say to them: We are 
ruined, unless we stand by one another we are ruined; and they have to say to 
you: We require our liberties, our lives are at your service. 


It is interesting to consider the special graces and charms in 
Grattan’s oratory. In all art the particular instance touches men’s 
minds and hearts more nearly than any abstract speculation can, 
Milton’s cloud, charged with heaven’s artillery, breaks ‘over the 
Caspian’; Addison, as Macaulay shows, deepened the effect of 
his great image of the angel and the storm by the line, 


Such as of late o’er pale Britannia pass’d. 


Grattan was a master of this manner, and in the middle of a 
great argument he flashes in a living instance: 

Had that gallant officer, Sir John Doyle (said he, in 1811), insisted on his 
men renouncing the eucharist, and declaring their abhorrence of mass, France 
would have had one eagle the more and you one regiment the less; but that 
gallant man, far above the folly of theology, did not stoop for the sanction of 
priest or parson, but told the soldier to draw for his country. 


‘ Has the eucharist,’ he asked, in the same year, ‘ which over- 
powers the understanding of Lord Fingal and Sir Patrick Bellew, 
no effect on those foreigners whom you have raised to the highest 
ranks in your army?’ The great Catholic physician, Dr. Purcel, 
serves him again and again: ‘If Dr. Purcel saves the lives of his 
Majesty’s Protestant subjects it is not our fault; we gave him no 
sort of encouragement, no license, no countenance; let him and 
his patients pay their vows to some other country.’ 

But the most beautiful of all these references is the tribute 


to Dr. Kirwan, the famous preacher: 


I congratulate the Church on its alliance with the Ministers of the Crown. 
There are now two principles of promotion for church or law—English recom- 
mendation and Irish corruption. What is the case of Dr. Kirwan? That man 
preferred this country and our religion,' and he brought to both a genius supe- 
rior to what he found in either. He called forth the latent virtues of the human 
heart, and taught men to discover in themselves a mine of charity of which the 
proprietors had been unconscious ; in feeding the lamp of charity he had almost 
exhausted the lamp of life ; he comes to interrupt the repose of the pulpit, and 
shakes one world with the thunder of the other. The preacher’s desk becomes 
the throne of light: around him a train, not such as crouch and swagger at the 


! He had been a Catholic priest. 
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levées of princes (horse, foot, and dragoons), but that wherewith a great genius 
peoples his own state—charity in action and vice in humiliation; vanity, arro- 
gance, and pride appalled by the rebuke of the preacher and cheated for a 
moment from their native improbity. What reward? St. Nicholas Within or 
St. Nicholas Without.' The curse of Swift is upon him—to have been born an 
Irishman, to have possessed a genius and to have used his talents for the good of 
his country. ‘Had this man, instead of being the brightest of preachers, been 
the dullest of lawyers: had he added to dulness venality, and sold his vote, he 
had been a judge; or had he been born a blockhead, bred a slave, and trained a 
parasite, and handed over as a household circumstance from a great English 
family to the Irish viceroy, he would have been a bishop and an Irish peer, and 
the Irish parochial clergy must have adored his stupidity and deified his dullness. 


How beautifully these particular touches fill up the general 
picture! But unhappily there are other personal allusions and 
invectives over which the admirer of Grattan would wish to draw 
a veil; great, perhaps, as rhetorical performances, but hardly 
worthy of the real Henry Grattan. Flood, Corry, and Gifford 
always roused him to excess, and in reading his attacks on these 
men we are reminded of Lord Holland’s saying about Colonel 
Barré, another powerful Irish orator, Seeing Barré munching a 
biscuit, ‘ What!’ said his Lordship, ‘ does it eat biscuit ? I thought 
it only ate raw flesh.’ But if there are words to make us shudder 
and shrink away, we thankfully remember that they are few. 

In trying to form a just estimate of Grattan, it has to be borne 
in mind that he was never the exponent of large and complicated 
questions with considerations of great weight on both sides, with 
many modifying calculations of expediency with regard to time, 
manner, and extent of the contemplated proposals; on the con- 
trary, he was, and felt himself to be, the advocate of causes 
involving no controversy, save what must always arise from selfish- 
ness, bigotry, and hate. He drew his strength from moral 
grandeur rather than from intellectual elevation and range. At 
times he almost disdains to reason, but when he does his lan- 
guage is never vague or floating, but is compact of argument and 
thought. In enumerating Ireland’s title-deeds to liberty, in 
his appeals to history, to constitutional law, and to the governing 
dicta of great jurists and great statesmen, his language is lofty, 
dignified and pure, and rises in most places to stately declamation, 
never verbose like Pitt, never reiterative like Fox, but clear, 
energetic, and, where terseness is possible, terse; it is only when 
a moral flash lights him up that these glories, which to prosaic 
minds seem excesses, astonish us by their illumination and force, 


1 Names of Dublin parishes. 
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Still his limits are well defined. There are here no grapplings 
with eternal problems; his march is on the great highways of moral 
certainties. National rights, human liberty, religious toleration, 
were his themes ; their encompassing perils, correlative dangers, and 
particular application he never discussed, for his mind rested on 
Ireland only, where all such elaborate reasonings were unneces- 
sary. Thus the logical or analytic method is seldom employed, 
If he recites statutes and cases, he does so not to draw moral 
corroboration from them, but in order to show that our forefathers 
had walked in the ways of righteousness ; and statutes, judgments, 
and declarations could not add one jot or tittle to man’s inherent 
rights or to a nation’s sacred claim to be free. His philosophy is 
that of ‘Mr. Locke’; his political wisdom is that of Somers; and 
the theories which he had studied and the conclusions he had 
formed tended to compactness and definiteness of thought and 
principle rather than to the multiplied anxieties and questionings 
of Burke. His imagination, like his intellect, worked within well- 
defined limits. Sometimes startling, sometimes singular, always 
illuminating, it is hardly ever sublime. The imagery is drawn 
rather from human affairs than from nature; or when his figures 
are drawn from nature they are trite and familiar. But moral 
sublimity reigns throughout. Take an instance :— 

Let the courtier present his flimsy sail and carry the light bark of his faith 

with every new breath of wind: I will remain anchored here with fidelity to the 
fortunes of my country, faithful to her freedom, faithful to her fall. 
Nothing could be finer, for nothing could be simpler; and the 
great deep pause after ‘wind,’ the intaking of breath there, and 
the solemn ‘I will remain anchored here,’ could only come from 
one whose ear and brain were in full accord. But then take, on 
the other hand, what must be thought the mock-sublime—conceit 
on the grand scale: ‘ Ambition is omnivorous; it feasts on famine 
and sheds tons of blood that it may starve in ice, in order to 
commit a robbery on desolation.’' The inner eye of the speaker 
did not see the flames of devoted Moscow, nor did his mind’s ear 
hear the groans of the victims, as Burke would have seen and heard 
them, and so, instead of sublime pathos, he gives us a wild rhapsody 
and a medley of strained metaphors. 

A clear thinker must have a clear style, unless he of set 
purpose confuse his language by seeking ornament or by affect- 
ing depth. Grattan, in his earnest passages—and they make up 


1 Speech on the downfall of Napoleon. 
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nearly the whole of what he has left us—is always clear, while 
blow after blow drives and rivets his arguments, so that they 
cannot be loosed or shaken. His ear was the ear of Demosthenes ; 
he employed the military beat, the marching tune, the clarion 
call to the attack, and the proud notes of victory; but he has no 
lyric sadness, no vague suggestiveness, no creeping strains of 
longing or foreboding, such as we find in Curran, whose genius 
was akin to the genius of Burns. 

Of all things he most shuns monotony. The recurring curves 
of sound which we find in speakers like Pitt and Peel, who had 
command over mechanical rhythm only, were hateful to him ; so 
instead of balance there is constant movement and variety. Here 
is a sentence to show this mastery of construction, so simple yet 
so subtle: 

Do you remember that night when you gave your country a free trade, and 
with your own hands opened all her harbours? That night when you gave her 


a free constitution and broke the chains of a century, while England, eclipsed at 
your glory and your island, rose as it were from its bed, end got nearer the sun? 


A little monosyllable thrown in here or there would have 
reduced this passage to the lulling sounds of mechanical con- 
structors ; while, as it stands, the words and images leap alike at 
the eye and the ear. No human tongue could read Grattan sing- 
song. Within the limits set he is as nearly as possible perfect in 
thought, word, and sound. 

But there is a fault charged against his style which should 
be noticed. He sometimes, it is said, uses words not in their 
ordinary received sense, nor yet in their original etymological 
meaning, but a way somehow compounded of both; this tries 
the reader’s patience, we are told, as he feels the irritation 
which bilingual mixture gives, and the language itself loses 
in elegance and strength. This is hardly fair to Grattan, or to 
Curran, for both have been so censured. Both were steeped in 
literature, and no word comes to either as an ordinary conven- 
tional caller, but as an intimate and well-known friend. The 
whole word is known, and when it is asked to serve there are no 
limitations put upon its service. Milton, by royal prerogative, 
could call in and recoin the language; Burke, Grattan, and 
Curran could only take care that ‘money which is bad would not 
drive out money which is good.’ A few instances will make this 
more intelligible. 

Lord Chesterfield said that the Irish were the victims ‘ of 
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deputies of deputies of deputies, which is a clear and a neat 
saying. Grattan translates the same thought into this language: 
‘Treland is given over as a prey to a subordination of vultures,’ 
The strange phrase startles us into attention and new thought. 
Again, he condemned ‘borough-broking’ chiefly because it was 
‘an offence so multitudinous and so criminal in its parts’; he 
speaks of ‘ the cant of grave and superannuated addresses’ ; he tells 
us that justice puts forth a subterranean voice even against kings, 
and he puts among Chatham’s claims to glory the tribute that, 
‘overbearing and impracticable, his object was England.’ These 
are the taxes and contributions levied on subject language, or 
rather the re-ennobling of words which have fallen by common 
use from their former dignity. From this classical saturation 
another faculty of Grattan’s arose—the faculty of so absorbing 
and assimilating quotation that the imported words made no glaring 
contrast, but rather seemed part of the original texture. Burke 
was gloriously potent in doing so, and the spoils from Milton or 
from Virgil seem at home in his great storehouse. 

There is in Grattan only what chemists call ‘a trace’ of 
Milton, and of Virgil scarcely that. Direct classical allusions are 
seldom made, and then only in bulk. Lord North’s administra- 
tion was an ‘Iliad of blunders.’ Ajax or Ulysses may be mentioned, 
or the wooden horse called to do duty again, or a hemistich may 
be quoted ; but it is mostly by infusion, and not by incorporation, 
that he draws upon the ancients. From the moderns, however, 
he drew abundantly. Shakespeare, Pope, and Bolingbroke left 
each a large deposit in his mind, and his assimilative genius fuses 
them in its own furnace with the other materials on which it 
acted. In the tribute to Burke’s memory, for instance, the ex- 
tracts from ‘ Macbeth’ and ‘ Othello’ hardly ‘ show,’ so fully do they 
harmonise with the light and colour of the magnificent prose into 
which they are woven : 

That great political physician, intelligent of symptoms, distinguished between 
the access of fever and the force of health; and what other men thought to be 
the vigour of her constitution, he knew to be no more than the paroxysm of her 


madness ; and then, prophet-like, he pronounced the destinies of France,.and in 
his prophetic fury admonished nations. 


All these things may be pointed out; but how can we show 
in what lay the nature and character of that light that never was 
on sea or land, but which came from the soul of Grattan’s inspira- 
tion? That is beyond our reach. But in all that may be analysed 
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Grattan stands out as a consummate master of a great art, the 
peer of the greatest, as Byron and Montalembert join with his 
own people in appraising him ; while in moral height the universal 
verdict of friend and enemy puts him among the foremost of the 
sons of men. 

No two styles could differ more than those of Grattan and of 
Curran. One is narrow and intense; the other wide, varied, 
abounding, and irregular: iridescent with humour and fun, melting 
in pathos, full of tenderness, delicacy, and fire: copious in 
invective and exuberant in imagery; a great advocate, but not a 
great parliamentary speaker. Curran was probably (as Burke 
said of him, in a letter to Dr. Hussey) ‘the greatest advocate that 
ever lived.’ Extracts from his speeches are difficult, as the 
passages have become so well known as to be now too familiar for 
quotation. Still, a few may be looked at in order to see the 
emotional power and the fancy which are his chief merits. In 
the great speech for Peter Finnerty, the well-known passage on 
‘universal emancipation,’ with its Ciceronian amplification and 
repetition, may be taken as a sample of Curran’s style in moments 
of special excitement. Thought follows thought rapidly and in 
good order, rising to a climax and then breaking away to new 
ideas—the joints are left visible, the materials are piled before our 
eyes, and the final satisfying fulness of sound completes the effect 
of the fulness of the sense as the passage closes in a long impres- 
sive roll. It is noticeable, too, that the middle of the passage is 
marked by a solemn wave of separating sound which removes all 


peril of monotony. 


I speak in the spirit of the British law, which makes liberty commensurate 
with and inseparable from British soil ; which proclaims even to the stranger and 
sojourner, the moment he sets his foot upon British earth, that the ground on 
which he treads is holy, and consecrated by the genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation. No matter in what language his doom may have been pronounced; no 
matter what complexion incompatible with freedom an Indian or an African 
sun may have burnt upon him; no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty 
may have been cloven down; no matter with what solemnities he may have been 
devoted upon the altar of slavery; the first moment he touches the sacred soil of 
Britain, the altar and the god sink together in the dust; his soul walks abroad 
in her own majesty ; his body swells beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
from around him ; and he stands redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled by the 
irresistible genius of Universal Emancipation. 


A different note is to be found in the speech delivered by 
Curran against the attainder of the gallant and ill-fated Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, who died in prison untried, 
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Curran’s speech on behalf of Pamela, Lord Edward’s widow, 
and her infant children was full of tenderness and beauty. The 
closing sentences are very pathetic and very elaborately finished ; 
and although artificial in form, are too full of real feeling to pall 
or to cloy. 


If the widowed mother should carry the orphan heir of her unfortunate 
husband to the gate of any man who might feel himself touched with the sad 
vicissitudes of human affairs, who might feel a compassionate reverence for the 
noble blood that flowed in his veins, nobler than the royalty that first ennobled it, 
that like a rich stream rose till it ran and hid its fountain—if, remembering the 
many noble qualities of his unfortunate father, his heart melted over the 
calamities of the child, if his heart swelled, if his eyes overflowed, if his too 
precipitate hand were stretched out by his pity or his gratitude to the poor 
excommunicated sufferers—how could he justify the rebel tear or the traitorous 
humanity ? 

An example of Curran’s still style may be profitably com- 
pared. Many competent critics nave said that in majesty and 
massiveness the introduction to his defence for Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan may be put beside the exordium of Cicero's 
speech for Milo. In both there is that masterly ease which 
deceives the reader, so regular and so simple it all looks, for regu- 
larity and due proportion diminish the sense of size. The very 
power to state momentous events in common form is itself 
one of the reaches of true art, and an unobservant student might 
overlook the whole passage as one of the many familiar openings 
of legal addresses, where the advocate declares himself borne 
down and oppressed by the weight and responsibility of his task. 
Language and style fit for great occasions would be out of place in 
ordinary trials, and the Ciceros, the Erskines, the Currans, and the 
Berryers are specially exposed to the ‘servile herd of imitators,’ 
who have so often made forensic oratory synonymous with loud 
and blatant absurdity. But in Cicero and Curran alike the great 
openings astonish more by their deep calm and their progressive 
roll of sound and sense than by any display of eloquence as such, 
or at any attempt to call off attention from the matter to the 
words. In both there is the same amplification of details, the 
same convergence on a point, and the same sonorousness of 
sentences forming, as it were, a guard of honour round the client 
and the argument. For example: 


If, gentlemen, I could entertain a hope of finding refuge for the disconcertion 
of my mind in the perfect composure of yours—if I could suppose that those 
awful vicissitudes of human events, which have been stated or alluded to, could 
leave your judgment undisturbed, and your hearts at ease, I know I should form 
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a most erroneous opinion of your character. I entertain no such chimerical hope 
—I form no such unworthy opinion. I expect not that your hearts can be more 
at ease than my own—I have no right to expect it; but I have a right to call 
upon you, in the name of your country, in the name of the living God, of whose 
eternal justice you are now administering that portion which dwells with us on 
this side of the grave, to discharge your breasts, as far as you are able, of every 
bias of prejudice or passion, that if my client be guilty of the offence charged 
upon him you may give tranquillity to the public by a firm verdict of convic- 
tion; or if he be innocent, by as firm a verdict of acquittal; and that you will 
do this in defiance of the paltry artifices and senseless clamours that have been 
resorted to in order to bring him to his trial with anticipated conviction. 


On the whole, it would seem that Curran’s genius was on 
the borderland between oratory and poetry, perhaps more on the 
poetical side than Dryden’s, certainly less on the side of cold reason 
than Pope’s. Such a genius could only have full sweep in pathetic, 
grand, and terrible occasions: life or character at stake, villainy 
triumphant, crime in high places, and virtue in the dock of the 
accused. To employ such a style for the ordinary occurrences of 
life is to make it seem ridiculous, and Curran suffered grievously 
from such usage at the hands of his admiring imitators. 

But there were no imitators of Plunket. That solid and 
massive intellect did not invite plagiarists. Bulwer says of him, 
in ‘St. Stephen’s ’:— 

3ut one there was, to wliom with joint consent 
All yield the crown in that high argument. 


And so, indeed, did Brougham, Teel, Canning, and Macaulay. 
Bulwer asks and answers :— 


Wherefore? you ask; I can but guide your guess, 
Man has no majesty like earnestness. 

Tones slow, not loud, but deep drawn from the breast, 
Action unstudied, and at times suppressed ; 

But as he neared some reasoning’s massive close, 
Strained o’er his bending head, his strong arms rose 
And sudden fell, as if from falsehood torn 

Some grey old keystone, and hurl’d down with scorn. 


The ‘orator of colossal logic’ does not lend himself readily to 
quotation. All is great, massive and impressive. Perhaps his 
answer to Castlereagh may serve best :— 


The example of the Prime Minister of England, imitable in its vices, may 
deceive the noble lord. The Minister of England has his faults, He abandoned 
in his latter years the principles of reform by professing which he had attained 
the early confidence of the people of England, and in the whole of his political 
conduct he has shown himself haughty and intractable; but it must be admitted 
that he is endowed by nature with a towering and transcendent intellect, and that 
the vastness of his resources keeps pace with the magnificence and unbounded 
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ness of his projects, I thank God that it is much more easy for him to transfer 
his apostasy and his insolence than his comprehension and his sagacity; and 
I feel the safety of my country in the wretched feebleness of her enemy. I can- 
not fear that the constitution, which has been founded by the wisdom of ages and 
cemented by the blood of patriots and of heroes, is to be smitten to its centre by 
such a green and sapless twig as this. 

This passage reminds us of the letter of Junius to the Duke of 
Grafton ; but Plunket is more severely dignified in his chastise- 
ment of his opponent. It is only, however, in an entire speech 
that one can gather an impression of the size and majesty of 
Plunket as an orator. He is above all prettiness and ornament, 
and a phrase for a phrase’s sake never escapes him. 

The great line of oratory closes in Plunket, the last of the 
giants. O’Connell arose as the king of popular haranguers. 
‘Mighty as Chatham, give him but a crowd,’ in Parliament he 
made no reputation as a regular orator. Before Bulwer gives the 
famous lines in which he describes O’Connell in his glory as-an 
open-air speaker, he says— 

Hear him in senates, second-rate at best— 
Clear in a statement, happy in a jest ; 


His Titan strength must touch what gave it birth : 
Hear him to mobs and on his mother earth. 


Others put O’Connell as a parliamentary speaker much higher, and 
Peel reproved a young spark who depreciated the Great Tribune 
by saying that he would rather have ‘ that broguing fellow, as you 
call him, on my side than all the other orators that you named.’ 
But his element was the monster meeting. It was to him 
what the sea was to Nelson. There none dared to meet him. At 
the Bar, too, he was, in his time, unrivalled. But he was quite 
unreportable. ‘He brings forth a brood of lusty thoughts,’ said 
Shiel, ‘without a rag to cover them.’ Dickens has recorded the 
effect of one speech of O’Connell’s which melted him to tears as 
he listened in the Reporters’ Gallery; but that speech reads 
wretchedly in the reports. The speech for Magee, in 1813, is 
thought by many good judges as quite equal as advocacy to 
Curran’s speech for Peter Finnerty. But it has no literary form, 
although the thoughts and arguments are most powerfully expressed. 
O’Connell had no command of diction, and while he had a mastery 
over superficial feelings, it is doubtful if he ever felt with passionate 
intensity on anything. ‘Sobs or laughter answered as he willed,’ 
but fixed indignation or settled purpose he never created in the 
listener’s mind, He cared nothing for oratory as such—speech 
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happened to be the weapon ready to his hand, and he used it ; but 
he had no patience for the construction of periods, and despised 
all showy talk quite as much as the most solid M.P. now in the 
House. O’Connell’s companion-in-arms, Richard Lalor Shiel, was an 
almost eerie kind of man, Like Sheridan, he had been a dramatist, 
and his ‘ Evadne’ was the theatrical success of a season. He never 
lost sight of the footlights. Bulwer calls him ‘the Kean of 
orators,’ and thinks his whole speaking was unreal, although, he 
adds, ‘no heart more genuine beat—when off the stage.’ Shiel’s 
reputation was extraordinarily high, both as a rhetorician and 
as a critic; and Lord Beaconsfield tells, in one of his letters to 
his sister, the comfort he had drawn from Shiel’s advice and 
encouragement to him when his adventurous heart was sinking 
under the shock of his first parliamentary defeat. 

Shiel was, above all things, an artist. That dissonant voice, 
which made such an impression on Mr. Gladstone, was so man- 
aged that the sibylline scream added to the effect of the hysterical 
declamation, and on one memorable occasion acted on the House 
like some unearthly spells or incantations. 

The occasion was when Lord Lyndhurst came into the gallery 
of the House of Commons in the course of a debate on the Irish 
Municipal Bill. Lyndhurst had called the Irish ‘aliens, in a 
debate in the Lords, and when Shiel saw him entering under the 
gallery his little frame dilated, his hair streamed wildly, and his 
witch-like voice keened out, ‘Good God! was Arthur Duke of 
Wellington in the House of Lords, and did he not start up and 
say “ Hold, I have seen the aliens do their duty” ?’ The little 
man rose in wrath and intensity ; and suddenly, breaking the con- 
ventional rules of order, he turned to the gallant soldier (Sir J. 
Hardinge) who was beside him, and in a voice cracked and shrill 
with passion he screamed out :— 


Tell me, for you were there, tell me—for you must needs remember—on that 
day, when the destinies of mankind were trembling in the balance, while death 
fell in showers, when the artillery of France was levelled with the precision of 
the most deadly science, when her legions, incited by the voice and inspired by 
the example of their mighty leader, rushed again and again to the onset—tell 
me if for an instant, when to hesitate for an instant was to be lost, the ‘ aliens’ 
blenched? And when at length the moment for the last and decisive movement 
had arrived, and the valour, that had so long been wisely checked, was at last let 
loose—when, with words familiar but immortal, the great captain commanded the 
great assault—tell meif Catholic Ireland with less heroic valour than the natives 
of this your own glorious country precipitated herself upon the foe? The blood of 
England, Scotland, and of Ireland flowed in the same stream, and drenched the 
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same field. When the chill morning dawned their dead lay cold and stark 
together: in the same deep pit their bodies are deposited; the green corn of 
spring is now breaking from their commingled dust—the dew falls from heaven 
upon their union inthe grave. Partakers in every peril, in the glory shall we 
not be permitted to participate? and shall we be told, as a requital, that we are 
estranged from the noble country for whose salvation our life-blood was poured 
out ? 


This outburst, on February 22, 1837, may possibly be looked 
upon by many as the close of the vehement oratory which began 
nearly a century before ; and in that century only two Catholics— 
O'Connell and Shiel—and three Celts, adding Curran to these, 
took any part whatever. 

Since then no Irish orator has spoken in the House. The tri- 
bute once paid to great style seems to be no longer rendered, and 
indeed men are a little ashamed of any passionate outburst into 
which they find themselves betrayed. Balanced periods and 
‘ facile triads’ take the place of winged words. But that is be- 
cause the speakers lack what Grattan finely calls the ‘ swell of 
soul.’ It is not, as Carlyle would say, ‘in a sceptical grinning 
age’ that Burkes and Chathams arise. Still it is well to keep the 
great models before our eyes. The language cannot afford to lose 
them by neglect, and the literary taste is very uncatholic that 
will not include Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Curran, and Plunket 
in the array of those masters of ‘ resistless eloquence’ who have 
added force, charm, dignity, and elevation to human speech. The 
pedestrian style may have great merits, but it is not the noblest 
style. The highest possibilities of language cannot be understood 
by those who only hear and read the brilliant persiflage which is 
now fashionable. One might as well try to understand Assaye or 
Marengo by looking at the fencing-match in the ‘Dead Heart’ 
between Irving and Bancroft. 


J. I’. TAyLor. 




















TEN DAYS AT COURT. 
THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS’S VISIT. 


A DIARY KEPT BY THE LATE SIR CHARLES MURRAY, JUNE 1844. 


[To those who read, in the January number of the CoRNHILL, the 
article headed ‘ Three Weeks at Court in 1837’ there is no need 
to repeat the account there given of the writer, Sir Charles 
Murray ; but as some may read the present fragment of his diary 
who missed that already published, it may be well to recapitulate, 
as briefly as possible, the principal facts of his career. 

Charles Augustus Murray, the second son of the fifth Earl of 
Dunmore, was born on November 22, 1806. He was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, and elected a Fellow of All Souls in his twenty- 
first year. Before he was thirty he had travelled in Europe and 
learnt several languages; had spent nearly three years in explor- 
ing every part of North America (much of which was in those 
days a mere wilderness), and six months of that time in the lodges 
of the savage Pawnees; and had unsuccessfully but gallantly 
contested three elections for Parliament. In 1837 Lord Melbourne 
placed him as groom-in-waiting about the person of the young 
Queen, then newly come to her throne, a post which, after a few 
months, he exchanged for the much more important one of Master 
of the Household, in which capacity he was serving her Majesty at 
the time of the Emperor’s visit in 1844. He subsequently entered 
the diplomatic service, was Consul-General in Egypt, and Minister 
in Switzerland, Persia, Saxony, Denmark, and Portugal successively. 
In 1866 he was made a Privy Councillor and K.C.B. Sir Charles 
knew fifteen languages and wrote several books, perhaps the best 
remembered of which is ‘The Prairie Bird. He was twice 
married, first to an American lady, Miss Wadsworth, and secondly 
to the Hon, Edith Fitzpatrick. Such are the bald facts of a most 
interesting life; but who can give an impression in a few words 
of the immense variety and scope of his knowledge and scholar- 
ship, the nobility of his views of life, his firm faith, his courtly 
bearing, or the sunny charm of his happy nature? The following 
pages have a special value just now, when the third in succession 
from him who is so graphically described therein has lately been 
to receive the blessing of the same august lady over whose young 
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hand his ancestor bent so gallantly half a century ago. Sir 
Charles indorsed the MS. ‘Ten Days at Court, and a Scrap of 
Politics.’ The whole is printed as he left it. The ‘Scrap of 
Politics,’ though it has nothing to do with the Emperor’s visit, is 
in itself profoundly interesting and curious, with its little half- 
contemptuous reference to ‘ One Mazzini.—H. 0. S.] 

June 1st, 1844.—Memorable day and memorable month in 
the history of Queen Victoria’s Court! About 5 p.m. the King 
of Saxony arrived, accompanied by M. Minckwitz and three other 
gentlemen. Prince Albert went to meet him at the railroad 
station and brought him into the Palace, on entering which he was 
met by the Queen and the Royal suite. I had not much time to 
attend to his Majesty, being ordered to go down to Woolwich to 
consult Baron Brunow about the arrangements for the reception 
of his Imperial Master, the Autocrat of All, the Russias. Poor 
Buckingham Palace! daily abused as being totally unfit to lodge 
its habitual inmates, and now doomed to take in an Emperor 
and a King extra, with all their agreeable accompaniments of 
valets, jigers, trunks, imperials, uniforms, Cossacks, and inter- 
preters ! 

I found Brunow sitting with Benkhausen, the Russian Consul, 
at the ‘Ship,’ ‘in the worst inn’s worst room.’ He was not ina 
good humour, for the mutton chops were tough, the melted 
butter was cold, and the cold butter hot, and he had the dismal 
prospect of sleeping in that vile posada far from the consoling 
embraces of Madame B. 

Having transacted what business I had to do, I returned to my 
duties at the Palace, and at the usual hour went to bed. I was 
awakened out of my first sleep by the noise of someone walking 
about my room. ‘Who's there?’ I called, sitting up in bed. 
The intruder continued to grope his way in the dark : ‘ It’s me,’ he 
replied. ‘Who's me?’ ‘Ah, Murray—it is Brunow—the 
Emperor is come.’ ‘Where is he?’ ‘At my house, and here is 
an autograph letter from him to the Prince.’! Having promised 
to deliver the illustrious despatch as early as possible, I congédie’d 
my diplomatic disturber, and in ten minutes fell asleep and 
dreamt of emperors and kings as plentiful as cauliflowers. 

June 2nd.—At half-past eight I waited on the Prince in his 
dressing-room and delivered the letter. I had learned that the 
Emperor was to attend his chapel at 10, whilst our Queen’s church 
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service was at 12; the question now arose how the great visitor 
was to be received and presented. After a few minutes’ delibera- 
tion the Prince said: ‘ As the Emperor has thought fit to surprise 
us, we will pay him off with his own weapons; order round a 
carriage and my equerry to attend me as soon as possible.’ Ata 
quarter-past nine we were in the carriage and drove to Ashburnham 
House. Great was the confusion and surprise occasioned by the 
Prince’s unexpected arrival, but the Gordian knot of the diplomats 
was fairly cut; the ceremonies of presentation were dispensed with, 
and the Emperor embraced the Prince heartily at the foot of the 
stairs in the hall, after which he led him into his own room apart. 
During their confab I renewed my acquaintance with Count 
Orloff, who had been in England with the Hereditary Grand 
Duke, and whose Herculean figure now showed decided symptoms 
of increasing embonpoint. From him I had scarcely time to 
gather the names, rank, office, &c., of the different parties whom 
we were to lodge in the Palace, when the Emperor came out, 
leading the Prince by the hand. I had not seen his Majesty 
since my visit to Ems in 1840, where my first view of him had 
been under circumstances very unfavourable to the dignity of his 
appearance; 7.¢. he was riding a jackass, with the Empress at his 
side, and a small tail of courtiers in the rear. Now he seemed to 
me, like his favourite Orloff, to have gained in embonpoint, and 
to have lost some of the hair from the top of his head, but was still 
a noble, princely-looking man of six feet three inches, and ‘every 
inch a king.’ His countenance is remarkable for its straight- 
forward, open expression of features, at the same time there is a 
roving, restless movement of the eye, indicative of a spirit rather 
unquiet and observant than suspicious. His Majesty having re- 
conducted the Prince to the carriage, we drove back to the 
Palace, his Royal Highness being apparently much pleased with 
his reception, and with the success of the manceuvre. After 
church, about ‘half-past one, the Emperor came, attended by his 
suite, and was received in the Marble Hall by the Queen, who 
was surrounded by all her household officers and ladies. His 
salutation was very gracefully performed, and having bent over 
the Queen’s hand and kissed it, he gave her his arm and con- 
ducted her upstairs to her own apartments. I had little leisure to 
observe what passed during the remainder of the day, my time 
being taken up in endeavouring to make twenty servants, who 
could speak neither English, French, nor German, understand our 
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groom of the chambers and his assistants as to the locality of their 
respective masters’ rooms. 

June 3rd.—Moved to Windsor Castle—which was transformed 
into the Tower of Babel, the Emperor and his suite having brought 
with them eight or ten more servants than had been mentioned in 
the paper given to me by Orloff. All these fellows wanted to have 
rooms close to their masters; and when some of them found that 
they could not be lodged in the Castle, and others that they would 
be 100 yards distant, they sputtered and swore and jabbered in 
every discordant dialect of the Lithuanian and Slavonic tongues. 
After preparing a grand state bed for the Emperor we were shown 
by his first valet a great sack, seven feet long by four broad, which 
we were requested to fill with clean straw, that being the only bed 
on which his imperial limbs ever reposed. Half a dozen of his 
Majesty’s servants bivouacked in a large adjoining room, which 
was fortunately unoccupied, where they spread on the floor 150 
packages and slept among them, some serving for beds and others 
for pillows, according to their size and shape. It wanted twenty 
minutes only to eight when I got them all stored away, with the 
exception of two whiskered feldjaigers, who grumbled incessantly 
while I remained ; so I ordered a servant to look after themand bring 
them whatever they might want, and I went to my room to dress. 
I had not been there five minutes before the Prince sent for me 
to receive instructions about marshalling the guests for dinner. 
This was not a very easy process, there being upwards of fifty, 
many of them of high rank; nevertheless it went off pretty well, 
and the table in the Waterloo Gallery never looked better since it 
was a table. 

I had placed about the person of the Emperor one of the 
Queen’s principal pages, named Kinnaird, who had attended him 
when he visited this country in 1817, and whom he had not seen 
for twenty-seven years. When the Emperor entered the luncheon- 
room this day at two with the Queen, the Prince, and the King of 
Saxony, Kinnaird was standing behind the chair appointed for 
him. The Emperor fixed his eye upon him for a moment and said, 
‘I remember you very well; you attended me when I was here 
before. ‘I had that honour, your Majesty;’ on which the 
Emperor walked across the room and shook hands with him. 
Kinnaird was ‘dumbfoundered, and it may be imagined he had 
various jests and jokes to hear from the other servants below 
stairs, who declared thet they should now be afraid to touch a 
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hand that had been shaken by the Czar’s. The evening was dull 
and formal enough, and the Royalties retired about eleven. On 
entering his apartment the Emperor observed Kinnaird, whom he 
desired to come in and shut the door, after which he carried on 
the following conversation with the astonished page: ‘ Kinnaird, 
many years have passed since I was last here; I was very young 
then, and we saw some merry scenes together. I am nowa grand- 
father. I suppose you think I am a happy man because I am 
what people call a great man, but I will show you wherein my 
happiness consists.’ So saying, the Emperor opened a travelling 
desk, and showed to the page miniature portraits of the Empress 
and the Princesses. ‘There,’ said he, ‘there are the sources of 
all my happiness—my wife and children. Perhaps I ought not 
to say so, but there is not a better nor a handsomer young lady in 
St. Petersburg than my daughter, the Princess Olga. These are 
the sources of my happiness.’ With these words the Emperor 
closed the box and permitted Kinnaird to retire, who was so 
astounded and taken by surprise that he could scarcely speak, and 
when he related to me the above particulars the tears stood in his 
eyes. It was too much for him to be thus made the depository of 
the private feelings of the Czar, and the man was really overcome 
by it. 

/ June 4th.—After breakfast went up to the Grand Stand to 
prepare for the reception of the Royal Party. Never saw the 
Ascot Tuesday so ill attended, although the weather was fine and 
there was an Emperor besides a King in prospect. The reception 
of the royal party was, like the attendance, meagre. It did not 
appear to me that there were more than three or four thousand 
persons present, and people never make a ‘ good noise’ unless they 
are in large masses, so the cheering sounded flat and feeble. After 
the third race (for a gold vase) the Emperor, the King of Saxony, 
and the Prince went suddenly down upon the course to look at the 
winner, without giving us a moment’s notice of their intention ; 
and though there was an ample force of police upon the field, it 
was soon evident that there were not enough on the spot to repress 
the universal curiosity ‘to see the Emperor.’ They ran and 
jumped and pressed forward with such uncontrollable violence 
that we were soon fairly mobbed and had almost to fight our way 
back to the stand. The police made every exertion to keep the 
crowd off from the Emperor and Prince, who were close together, 
but the poor King of Saxony was for a minute jostled and 
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separated from them, and I assisted in hauling him out; but his 
coat was nearly pulled off his shoulders, and I was very pleased 
when the party regained the shelter of the stand. It became soon 
noised abroad that the Emperor had notified to the stewards his 
intention of giving a stake of 500/. a year to be run for at Ascot, 
an announcement which, it may be imagined, caused no little 
satisfaction to the racing world. In the evening I went down for 
half an hour to see the Etonians start for their annual regatta, 
and regretted being compelled to return to hot rooms and gold 
plate, instead of accompanying the ‘lusty youth of England’ to 
Surley Hall. Even into the short time that I stayed I found 
means to crowd many dreams and remembrances of early days, 
and as one of the rowers, a fine stout lad of seventeen, jumped up 
behind a barouche to receive a kiss from his lovely sister before 
getting into his boat I looked at him with a feeling of sadness 
mingled with envy, and rode away to the Castle to join in 
festivities to the gaudy splendour of which my heart was ill 
attuned.! How it did ache that evening! and how often has it 
ached at that table! But its unknown and unnoticed yearnings 
have been smothered in military music, frivolous talk, and cham- 
pagne. It does me no good to record or dwell upon them, so I 
will lay down the pen for to-day. 

June 5th.— We had a review this morning of the Household 
regiments, two battalions of artillery, and a regiment of infantry. 
The sun was very hot and the ground very hard, and the whole 
went off with the usual quantum of glitter, noise, dust, and admira- 
tion. There was, however, one contretemps which occasioned no 
little comment afterwards. The Queen was present herself, and 
had brought the little Prince and Princess with her, it having 
been distinctly arranged by the Duke, the Commander-in-Chief, 
that, on this account, the artillery guns were not to be fired. By 
some mistake on the part of the aide-de-camp a contrary order 
was given, and bang bang went the heavy guns at no great dis- 
tance from the royal carriages. The Duke was furious, and 
stormed at the aide-de-camp and the artillery in a most violent 
manner. When the Prince tried to pacify him by saying it was 
doubtless a mistake, he replied, ‘It is very good of your Royal 


1 Several years before this date Mr. Murray had formed an attachment toa 
young American lady, whose father objected to her marrying out of her own 
country, but whom, after years of faithful waiting, he subsequently married, only 
to lose her within a few months. 
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Highness to excuse it, but there should be no mistakes ; military 
orders should be punctually obeyed, and, by G , 80 long as I 
command the army they shall be obeyed!’ The Emperor was 
astonished, and the suites looked at each other with blank faces, 
while the artillery was ordered off the manceuvring ground. Not 
the least amusing spectacle of the day was W——, the ‘ wicked 
Earl,’ who had transformed himself into an aide-de-camp, and, 
clad in a very fine yeomanry uniform, galloped to and from the 
Duke with messages, orders, &c., while the real aides-de-camp 
remained unemployed behind him, not knowing whether to laugh 
or be angry at the noble volunteer’s Dienstfertigheit. 

In the evening we had a great military dinner in uniform in 
the Waterloo Gallery, after which the chief officers were presented 
to the Emperor and the King of Saxony. 

June 6th.—This was the principal racing day, and the course 
was exceedingly crowded. The Emperor’s magnificent donation to 
the Ascot turf had become generally known, and the reception of 
the royal cortege was cheeringly vociferous. During the day 
some few attempts were made at getting up a demonstration of 
unpopularity, but they failed signally; and a ragged boy was 
arrested carrying about for gratuitous distribution a circular got 
up by the Poles, wherein the assassination of the Emperor before 
he escaped from England was distinctly threatened and reeom- 
mended. The police commissioners showed one to me, and every 
possible precaution was, of course, adopted, by sprinkling a 
number of constables in plain clothes among the masses on the 
course; but I confess that I felt somewhat uneasy, knowing how 
easy it is for any enthusiast or desperado, who is content to 
sacrifice his own life, to take that of another. About this time 
there was also an attempt made by a mad or hot-brained Pole to 
enter the Emperor’s room. This object he purposed to effect by 
personating a tailor from whom a pair of trousers had been 
ordered for his Imperial Majesty. He offered Snip a large sum 
of money if he would allow him to deliver these in his stead, and 
the latter, suspecting something wrong, handed him over to the 
police, who, on searching him, found secreted about his person a 
long thin knife or stiletto. This incident did not tend to diminish 
our anxiety or sense of responsibility for the personal security of 
our Imperial guest, and, in spite of the frank and princely agrément 
of his manner and the gaieties to which his visit gave rise, I, for 
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one, wished him with all my heart safe back again on the other 
side of the Channel. 

June 7th.—Returned from Windsor to Buckingham Palace, 
and was again devoured by the Cossacks, hulans, &c., of the 
Imperial suite. Such a packing and unpacking I never beheld; 
three royal cortégyes moving at once from the same house, besides 
about a score of private carriages loading, made the great quad- 
rangle look like a barrack-room or the marching out of a regiment. 

In the evening a party was invited to meet the Emperor, 
which was confined almost exclusively to Ministers of State, 
official employés, persons connected with Russia, and the Corps 
Diplomatique. 

June 8th.—Sight-seeing during the day, and the Opera in the 
evening. At the close of the first act there was a cry for ‘God 
save the Queen,’ which was received with a burst of applause so 
loud and unanimous that the whole corps dramatique had nothing 
for it but to come forward, dressed as they were, and obey. It 
was really a very fine sight, for the house was crowded to excess and 
every creature in it stood up, so that it looked like one enormous 
animated mass, impelled by one spirit, and that spirit which is 
nowadays becoming very lifeless and unfashionable in all ranks of 
life—loyalty. After the Queen had acknowledged the oft-repeated 
cheers by curtseying to the several parts of the house, the 
orchestra struck up at once the Russian Hymn, on which the 
Queen led forward the Emperor, who bowed his acknowledg- 
ments to the house, and stooping over her Majesty’s hand kissed 
it with much grace and dignity. 

June 9h, Sunday.—This morning we were all very busy 
again with preparations for the Emperor’s departure, and I had 
several interviews with Count Orloff and Baron Brunow on the 
subject of the cadeaux d’usage to be left by his Majesty. It 
was rather an awkward matter for me to speak of (although I was 
desired merely to give a memorandum of the presents that had 
been given by the King of Prussia on his visit), because my own 
name appeared on the list ; however I put myself down on the 
second class or ‘ Boite a chiffre,’ which was a modest untruth, the 
King having given me a snuff box with his portrait. Orloff 
showed the list to the Emperor, who approved it throughout until 
he came to my name, when he said, ‘ Non, non, je veux que M. 
Murray recoive une boite 4 portrait: c’est lui qui a fait le plus 
pour nous,’ This I had from Orloff’: own lips, when he gave me 
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the box, which was surmounted by a very good miniature of the 
Emperor set in diamonds.’ 

I had a long conversation with Orloff, whose character is, in 
some respects, as extraordinary as his position—an illegitimate 
descendant (grandson) of Catherine’s favourite. He inherits the 
enormous personal strength and stature for which the name is so 
well known in Europe, and although he has no recognised 
ministerial office in the Russian Government, he is in fact the 
right hand and the mouthpiece of the man who unites in himself 
all the functions, legislative and executive, of the State. Heisa 
soldier of bold, determined character, and resembles his master not 
a little in that frank, plain-spoken fearlessness which avows its 
object and goes straightforward towards it, without heed of diffi- 
culties, but not without a tolerably sagacious calculation of conse- 
quences. He seems much struck by the quiet, undemonstrative 
efficiency of our metropolitan police, respecting which he said to 
me, ‘Whatever you do, beware of impairing that force; you are 
every year collecting together in your great towns innumerable 
multitudes and masses, amongst whom there must every now and 
then arise discontent and outbreaks. Collision with the military 
is very dangerous in England, even if you had soldiers enough, 
which you have not; but this police force, if well organised, will 
continue to be a permanent safeguard.’ I left the Count with the 
impression that he is a very open, frank, straightforward, and withal 
a sagacious man, and a very useful servant of an autocratic lord. 
Certainly, so far as generous liberality can win golden opinions no 
man ever better deserved popularity in one week than the 


1 (Note added by Sir Charles some forty years later :—‘I have not noted here 
the several private conversations that I held with the Emperor in his bedroom at 
Windsor. It was my duty to attend him to his apartment every night after the 
Queen and her attendants had retired. On three successive evenings he invited 
me to follow him into his bedroom, leaving all his attendants in the adjacent 
room. In these téte-a-téte conversations hespoke to me upon a variety of subjects 
with what seemed unrestrained openness, and frequently alluding to the diffi- 
culty of his own position in the world, being often obliged to do things that he 
would fain have left undone, and repeatedly assuring me that his only real 
happiness was in the bosom of his family. I know not why he had selected me 
as the confidant of these pensées intimes, but he frequently afterwards gave me 
proof of his continued regard. Two or tbree years later, when I was Secretary of 
Legation at Naples, the Czar paid a short visit to the King, and declined to 
receive the Corps Diplomatique ; but he learned that I was there, and ordered Orloff 
to invite me to Aisroom at the palace, and while I was there his Imperial Majesty 
cdine in and conversed with me with his former friendly affability, but he received 
ne other of the Corps Diplomatigue,’) 
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Emperor during his stay in England, for besides the 5001. per 
annum at Ascot (equal to a donation of 15,000/.), he ordered 
1,000/. to be given to the Fund for Distressed Foreigners, 5001. 
each to the National Monuments to Nelson and Wellington, and 
other acts of munificence upon a similar scale. Various are the 
rumours abroad as to the real motives for his visit; the most 
obvious and natural is probably nearest the truth, viz. a wish to 
cultivate a good understanding with England, and to counteract 
the preponderating influence which the trip to the Chateau d’Eu 
and other late occurrences had tended to confer on France in 
respect to the Court of St. James’s. Moreover, as we are expecting 
a visit from the King of the French this autumn, the Emperor 
by his popular manners and profuse generosity has rendered the 
game more difficult for the former to play here with success. The 
French press is very angry and bitter on this subject, and those 
are not wanting who say that the ‘movement’ party will not 
allow his Majesty to return our Queen’s visit. Nous verrons. 
Short as has been the Emperor’s stay, his departure seems 
to have thrown a kind of gloom over the house; nevertheless I 
can’t help féeling heartily glad that he is again safe on board 
of ship, and that our precautions of extra patrols, disguised 
policemen, &c., are no longer necessary. He went through 
the ceremony of leave-taking with the frank courtesy which is 
characteristic of his manners. After coming down the stair- 
case into the Marble Hall he bowed over the Queen’s hand 
and kissed it; he kissed also the hand of the Duchess of 
Buccleugh, and shook hands with all the ladies-in-waiting, as 
well as with the great officers of State, who were drawn up to pay 
their devoirs at his departure. He had almost reached the door 
when his quick eye detected me, who had placed myself, as 
became my rank, somewhat in the rear of the above-named 
grandees ; he returned immediately and gave me his hand, saying 
in English, ‘I thank you with all my heart,’ which acknowledg- 
ment of such slight service as I had been able to render to 
himself and his suite was very gratifying tome. It was the first 
time during his stay that he had addressed me in English, as on 
all other occasions, here or at Windsor, he spoke to me in French, 
and once only in German. He stood up in the carriage bowing 
to the Queen until it drove off, and I read amiss the countenances 
of all the bystanders if he did not leave behind him the impression 
that as a man, and one no longer in the bloom of youth (48), they 
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had rarely encountered one of more high bearing and courteous, 
chivalrous deportment; as a monarch I have no space in this 
day-book to discuss his qualities. 

June 24th.—Various circumstances have prevented my keep- 
ing my journal during the last fortnight, but nothing particularly 
worthy of record has occurred in the Palace ; out of doors several 
events of no little importance have taken place within that space 
of time. First, the defeat of the Government on the Sugar Duties 
Bill, on which occasion Ministers were in a minority of twenty, 
and for twenty-four hours it was currently reported that Sir 
Robert Peel had resigned. I sincerely believe that it was his wish 
and intention so to do, from his vexation and disgust at the 
defection of so many of his supporters, but it was perfectly 
impossible that under present circumstances—the approaching 
confinement of the Queen and the political and financial condition 
of the country—he should throw it into the turmoil of a change of 
Administration and a general election. Sir Robert scolded his 
refractory followers in no measured terms, and the Government 
whippers-in having performed their duty more efficiently, the 
Ministers were enabled to obtain a majority of twenty-two, and the 
storm has, for the present, blown over; but heavy clouds are gathering 
in the horizon, which threaten at no distant date to break up the 
great Conservative party, and with it Sir Robert Peel’s Adminis- 
tration ; for while on the one hand he is distrusted and disliked 
for his liberal opinions by the old Tory clique, the followers of 
the Buckingham and Newcastle school, he is equally out of 
favour with that restless and unmanageable division of his army 
who, under the name of ‘ Young England,’ daily inflict their crude 
sophistries on the House of Commons, with no other apparent 
principle in common than a desire to find fault with everything, 
and to reverse the poet’s dictum, ‘ Whatever is, is wrong.’ The 
fact is that Sir Robert, though a man of infinite skill and sagacity 
in managing the ‘ House,’ has not the art of gaining and retain- 
ing the confidence or attachment of its individual members. He 
is conscious that his opinions are in general much more ‘ liberal’ 
than those of the great body of his supporters, and that they 
would desert his standard immediately if they had any other 
leader under whose banner they could hope for success. This 
consciousness prevents him accordingly from consulting them 
much in the formation of his measures, and they of course 
complain that they are called upon suddenly to support his views, 
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which have not been explained to them, and from which 
perhaps many of them dissent. Moreover, Sir Robert is well 
aware that the English are in the main so aristocratic a people 
that, in the tone of high and independent rule that he has 
assumed, they will not forgive him his want of ‘ gentle blood,’ 
and they will in his case exclaim loudly and rebel against a course 
of conduct which they would patiently have endured from a 
Howard, a Stanley, or a Plantagenet. 

June 28th.—The Government is no sooner out of the frying- 
pan than it is in the fire! For the last few days all London has 
been ringing with complaints against Sir J. Graham on account 
of his having caused to be opened at the Post Office some letters 
belonging to one Mazzini, a leading emissary of the movement 
party in Austrian Italy, now hatching plots to revolutionise that 
country and throw off the Austrian yoke. At the request of the 
Government at Vienna the Home Secretary caused several letters 
to and from this individual to be opened, at which act of ‘ tyranny,’ 
‘iniquity,’ and ‘espionage’ the many-headed monster the Liberal 
press is now declaiming thoroughout the land with virtuous 
indignation, which is loudly responded to by honest John Bull, 
the initial B of whose name ought certainly to have been a G. 
I do not blame the Liberal press, or Mr. T. Duncombe, or the 
Radical party in general, for badgering Sir James on this occasion ; 
*tis their vocation to ‘’stablish a row and work upon it,’ and a 
finer opportunity for ranting declamation could not be found ; 
but the impudent hypocritical effrontery of the leaders of the 
present Opposition in respect to this matter does, I confess, 
astonish me. For Lord J. Russell, Lord Palmerston, &c., to get 
up in their places in Parliament and inveigh against the Home 
Secretary in the bitterest terms for doing that which they well know 
has been done by everyone holding that office for the last century— 
nay, which they themselves had done 500 times—this must indeed 
have required the assurance of a practised lawyer or a party 
leader. I have good reason to believe that Lord J. Russell has 
been compelled to resort to this disagreeable but unavoidable 
measure more frequently than any man living, and I have been 
told by a person equally accurate and well-informed that during 
one part of Lord John’s Administration he opened and read the 
preater portion of the letters written to and by his friend Daniel 
O’Connell, the great Liberator! Baron Stockmar told us an 
amusing anecdote also, at dinner yesterday, illustrative of the 
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same truth. During the year 1830-1, when Lord Palmerston was 
at the Foreign Office, he (Baron Stockmar), as confidential secretary 
to the King of the Belgians, had occasion to transmit to the King 
from time to time letters and despatches upon secret and import- 
ant matters connected with the serious questions then in agitation 
on the Continent. His usual practice was to entrust these to 
messengers, but upon one or two occasions, when no messenger 
was at hand and the contents were not of vital consequence, he 
sent them through the Foreign Office, although he knew that 
‘tricks were sometimes played’ in Downing Street as well as in 
Paris and Vienna. On one occasion he happened to go into the 
Bureau des Affaires Etrangéres at Brussels, where he saw a large 
parcel of his own despatches tied together. He had the curiosity 
to examine them, and, on close inspection, discovered that those 
sent through our Foreign Office had been opened and resealed 
with a seal ‘not very cleverly’ made to imitate his own... He took 
no notice of this at the time, but on the next occasion of his 
sending a despatch through our Foreign Office he sent it open, 
and accompanied it with a polite note to Lord Palmerston, stating 
that he did so to save his Lordship the trouble of opening and 
resealing it ! 
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TWO. AFRICAN DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Ir was on one afternoon towards the end of the first long dry season 
that I spent in South-West Africa that I was first brought up 
with a round turn in the middle of African medical methods ; the 
incident was sudden, but then, that’s the way out there. You 
get a patch a month wide with nothing much in it but stinks and 
insects, and then in a moment you get poured down on you a 
lively set of incidents, with their accompanying alarms, that make 
you think the bottom has come out of the sieve of your destiny. 

I do not mean to say things had been particularly restful 
before that particular afternoon, nor that they held out any 
promise of being so in the immediate future ; but these affairs 
were connected with the make of country, which was a thick grass 
region. Now, there are several makes of country disagreeable to 
get about in—matted forests, swamps, London suburbs, and so 
on—but the one best calculated to try the patience of a saint is, 
I should say, a district covered with African grass at the end of a 
dry season. The precious stuff grows from twelve to fifteen feet 
high, its strong yellow stems close together, its long leaves cutting 
you when you catch them edgeways like so many sharp, fine saws ; 
and there is no ventilation through it, and no cover on top like 
a forest, so the sun pours down in an unmitigated way, and 
it is stuffy, stifling hot beyond description. But if one has got 
anything else to do in the same week it is not advisable to start 
talking about a bit of grass country, so I will merely state that 
this particular bit had all the usual joys; and, in addition, it was 
clear to the meanest intelligence that Prince Baalzebub was 
having his autumn manceuvres in our locality, and the natives of 
the country were busy making their farms, by burning down the 
grass in all directions, with the agricultural intentions of adding 
the ashes of the old grass to the soil, and allowing the coming 
tornado season’s rains to bring up a crop of new. The skies at 
night might have been painted by Mr. Fuseli or Mr. Martin, and 
the effects that you saw when chance took you after sundown to 
a hill-top, and you could see the surrounding country, were in- 
finitely splendid and awe-inspiring. The great black world round 
you, here and there striped with rivers of rushing flame, and over 
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it all the great pulsating crimson sky ; nevertheless, there was too 
much smoke in the atmosphere for perfect pleasure, every refugee 
insect’s temper was a wreck, and when you were traversing the 
grass on the march you were kept in a state of lively apprehen- 
sion that your own ashes would be mingled with those of the 
grass and dedicated to agricultural improvements by a river of 
fire coming your way. 

We had got off well and early in the morning time, in proper 
line, white man last; but I, not then being accustomed to 
bouquet d'Afrique, objected to the way the grass swished the 
perspiration off my black friends ahead on to me, so I went to the 
front; but before I did this I remarked that the wool of one 
gentleman ahead—a very elaborate and coagulated coiffure—was 
extremely attractive to the surrounding cohorts of flies. After 
two or three hours of grass the ground commenced to slope down- 
wards to a ravine, and we gladly went into its shady wood of palms 
and so forth down to where the Borassus palms fringed the swamp 
in the bottom ; not gladly, but safely, we crossed the swamp, and 
while engaged in this messy occupation I observed that the man 
who had been acting as fly-trap to the party during the afternoon 
was not well—he staggered about and seemed dazed ; so one of the 
others took his light load from him, and we clambered up through 
the other side of the wood, and found ourselves on a steep hill- 
side, more agreeable to the eye than to the ankle, for it was 
composed of sandstone or old lava, or some unpleasantness of that 
kind, in blocks of a rugged nature, and in between them were 
crevices; the whole affair being veiled by a wealth of lovely 
stephanotis-like vines, densely interlaced, with lovely dark shiny 
leaves and fair blossoms of white sweet-scented flowers ; every few 
minutes you lost a valued limb among these down a crevice under- 
neath, and when you recovered it, it was damaged. Poor Fly-trap 
had a bad time on this hillside ; but fortunately, when we reached 
the top there was a village, made of little huts built of bundles of 
Loango grass tied together, inhabited by a cheery, charming set 
of people. To it we went, and after arranging things in general 
and paying for a special hut for the invalid, I said, ‘Call in the 
best doctor there is, and I'll pay him.’ Then I withdrew to my 
own little haystack. After about an hour one of the men came to 
me and said, ‘ Massa, them man, he live for die.’ On going to his 
hut I found, seated on a little stool outside it, my first real African 
medical man. He was a striking object, and was engaged in 
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taking the lid off a little basket, then putting it on, then taking 
it off, while he muttered a low chant, and was apparently utterly 
absorbed in this occupation and oblivious of all other things, I 
went in to the patient, and inquired what the local medico had 
done for him, and was informed that he had done, and was still 
doing, his utmost to find out who had stolen one of the patient’s 
souls. I said Dr. So-and-So’s treatment was the best possible, 
but now we would try something more, so as to prevent the 
patient dying before this obscure point in diagnosis was made out, 
I had a good look at the man, and found him in a state of high 
fever. He was lying, in the usual African way, on his chest, and 
was picking at the floor slowly with his hands, while he conversed 
with his father, who, I was informed, had been killed many years 
ago. Then I went and got out my medical book. Now, medical 
books are fine things in their way, and afford interesting reading 
for the young, but they are inconsiderate and exacting on.the 
African traveller, for they don’t make any allowances for surround- 
ing conditions. Now, this one of mine made it clear that the man 
had got some sort of inflammation in his brain, and ordered me, 
among other things, to blister him on the back of his head and 
neck. Well, I took the mustard-leaves and went off like a lamb 
to obey these orders, and found that between me and the back of 
the patient’s head there was a mass of wool some inches deep. | It 
struck me that placing the blister on this wool could serve no 
other end than exciting its inhabitants, and therefore decided to 
remove it first, and forthwith set about clearing a patch off with 
a pair of scissors, watched with keen interest by as many people 
as could squeeze into the little hut, which was some ten feet long, 
six wide, and four feet six inches high. 

While I was engaged in this lively operation the patient went 
off into a brisk convulsion that frightened me out of my wits; so 
I dropped the scissors and reared, driving my head up through 
the roof, and tearing that structure from its supports, I wore it 
as a collar or neck-ruff, while the patient broke the rest of that 
simple home completely up, and mixed himself and the scissors 
and the mustard-leaves and the lantern so well with the débris 
that it took some time to sort him out. I regret to say, however, 
that patient was neglected for the next ten minutes, because the 
assembled spectators roared so with laughter that they were in- 
capable of action, and I was busy clearing off my supegstructure 
and trying to extract an interesting and exciting collection of 
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centipedes, lizards, scorpions, and spiders, &c., from my hair, 
wherein they had sought refuge on the occurrence of the cataclysm, 
When, however, I had got a few of them out—not all, for that 
took some weeks—I went for the patient, and having got another 
light, extricated him, blistered him, dosed him, paid the other 
medico, and we all lived happily ever after—at least, as far as I 
know. Anyhow, the patient got well—that time. 

The other affair was equally trying while it lasted. Circum- 
stances had landed me in a Portuguese possession in an alarmed 
state, and with no knowledge of the Portuguese language. There 
were there several Portuguese ladies, whose conduct permanently 
endeared the entire Portuguese nation to me, for they called on 
me and did everything they knew to make me feel that their 
homes were mine. If we had belonged to the superior sex, con- 
versation between us would probably have been less fluent than it 
was; but as we did not, we either talked on to each other placidly 
in our respective tongues, or made ventures into each other’s, and 
when we really wanted to indulge in some thrilling item of gossip 
we took refuge in Latin. Iam morally certain Priscian, away in the 
Elysian Fields, has still his head in bandages, for their Latin came 
mainly from their prayer-books, mine from Horace—an author per- 
petually wrestled with by the aid of a little knowledge of grammar 
and a great deal of dictionary. While staying at this place I had 
looking after my domestic affairs—thanks to an English trader—a 
very charming native gentleman, who also spoke an incomprehen- 
sible language, and one noontide, on my returning home half baked 
by the sun and very tired from a beetle-hunt, this worthy rushed 
at me, and went through such a lively entertainment on the 
verandah, coupled with the names of my most beloved Portuguese 
ladies, that I formed the opinion they were busy whizzing about 
their establishment in fits ; so I went off through the broiling sun to 
their house, some half-mile away. When I reached its stockaded 
front garden and was about to enter I saw them in perfect health, 
apparently, but suffering from excitement, on the verandah of their 
house, which was raised, as is the custom of the country, on poles 
some four feet or so above ground level. I could not understand 
what they said, so, intent on joining them and talking the matter 
out in polyglot, I went into the front garden, when out from under 
the house came a rolling, howling, black mass at me. They shrieked ; 
I, with considerable emotion, flew on to a pot that stood on a high 
pedestal and contained a very fine cactus, and the black mass 
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went into the back yard with a yell. I commanded a view of that 
back yard from my haven—not a haven of rest, because of that 
cactus; but any port in a storm—and I saw my friends’ appre- 
hensions were shared by some prisoners of war from Angola, for 
they were roosting in a row on the roof ridge of the cook-house ; 
still I understood as little about the affair as ever, so, having 
arranged things more comfortably with the cactus, by sitting on 
instead of clasping it, 1 proceeded to gather information at long 
range from my friends on the verandah. 

I had just grasped the fact that the black mass was a ‘ hydro- 
fobium’ when they shrieked again and gazed horror-stricken down 
the hill. Looking in that direction I observed a distinguished 
officer approaching, evidently intent on calling, evidently expect- 
ing tea and social pleasures of a mild type. As soon as he came 
within earshot, and perhaps a little before, we all shrieked at him 
to go away, in the name of the Saints, and save himself. He, 
however, failed to understand us, and came up to the garden gate 
with an expression of astonishment and bewilderment on his 
countenance never to be forgotten. We poured entreaty at him, 
and at that moment, with a dismal howl, the black mass whirled 
across the front garden. Then he left, with the dual intention in 
his mind of giving the saints every practical assistance in the 
matter of his own preservation, and fetching some practical 
human assistance for us. When he had gone things became dull. 
It’s bad enough to have a situation reeking with heat and danger, 
but when you have thrown in a cactus and a sense of boredom the 
situation becomes intolerable. So I requested my friends to throw 
me a large blanket and get those prisoners of war to come off the 
cook-house to help, and then I would do my best, and we would, 
when things were settled, have tea. At first they attempted to 
dissuade me from this adventure; but the sound sense in it was 
too convincing to be resisted and they gave in, and flung me 
several blankets, and by the promise of palmatore on the one hand 
and matabicho on the other we induced three good men to come 
down to the ground, and each was armed with a blanket and I 
with another. We then proceeded to carry out our plan, which 
was to entangle the ‘ hydrofobium’ in the said blankets and souse 
it in a water-cask that stood hard by. We started by dashing 
at it in a body, as it was trying to dig a grave for itself in the 
back yard. It got away; two gentlemen cast themselves on the 
ground, in consequence of removing both legs, synchronously, 
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from the scene of danger, and one of them retired to the 
roof again, talking some savage tongue; but we remaining 
three dashed after our victim full tilt, and after the liveliest ten 
minutes of modern times got it entangled in our blankets and 
struggled hastily to the water-butt and plumped it in. I had by 
now got the unfortunate dog, a big black mongrel retriever, by 
the scruff of the neck, and a gallant African froze on somewhere 
else, and we soused it well, and then, letting its head up, I 
observed the ‘hydrofobium’ was feeling better. It had still a 
way of trying to scratch its waistcoat place with all four feet at 
once, which was splashy, but pointed to the seat of trouble not 
being its brain; so I ran a hand along under it and found, 
adhering to the skin, a foreign substance, which I removed and 
instantly recognised, and lifting the dog out I held the thing up 
and cried ‘ Cantarida’—and my friends burst into a merry peal of 
laughter ; for it was one of our local medico’s beloved blisters, We 
oiled the dog, who now calmed down considerably, and were pro- 
ceeding to have our triumphal tea when up the hill came the relief 
expedition, led by the officer. We all had tea together, and the 
peals of laughter resounded far and wide. The way the whole thing 
had arisen was this. In every settlement on the South-West Coast 
you will find an individual who regards the mortality as attribu- 
table to the criminal neglect of some remedy—in one place it is 
castor oil, in another it is Epsom salts; in this it was blisters, and 
the advocate of blisters used to make them of Spanish fly, and such- 
like, and say to anyone who would listen to him, ‘ Most efficacious, 
Sejior’ (or Sefiora), ‘most efficacious.’ The ladies had received 
from him a parcel in the morning time, done up in brown paper, 
and circumstantial evidence pointed out that there had been a 
stray piece of the ‘most efficacious’ sticking on to the brown 
paper; that the servants had thrown the brown paper down, and 
that the old big black dog had lain on it; then, when that blister 
stuck and drew, ‘conclusions passed their careers.’ 


M. H. KInastey. 
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THE story was told to Plaistow, Vennering, and myself in the 
moonlight, on the banks of that exquisite reach of the Jhelum in 
Kashmir known as the Chenar Bagh, or Garden of Plane Trees. 
It was told by the Major & propos of the appointment of young 
Hedlam, of the Sikhs, to the command of an isolated fort up 
Gilgit way. Hedlam had departed abruptly in the morning, and 
Vennering, with whom he had chummed, was asked to join our 
party, whereupon he ordered his sleeping doongah to be moored 
in the neighbourhood of ours, and the arrangement was complete. 

Naturally the talk drifted in the direction of Hedlam and his 
appointment, and Mr. Marden Plaistow, M.P., theorist and advo- 
cate of every pro-native scheme that India and an irresponsible 
native press have ever tried to foist upon England, entered very 
eagerly into the discussion. He was a stout, flabby man, in 
search of ideas and information on Indian matters. He pestered 
us with questions and arguments, and disbelieved us most obsti- 
nately when we told him the plain, unvarnished truth. 

‘They should undoubtedly select an older and more ex- 
perienced man to fill so responsible a position,’ Plaistow was 
saying dogmatically. He was anxious, as usual, to condemn the 
action of the Simla Government whenever possible. 

‘Why?’ asked the Major mildly. 

It had taken him a hard five-and-twenty years of living and 
learning to acquire the knowledge Plaistow believed he could 
master inside of six months. 

‘It’s a patent absurdity,’ remarked Plaistow, filling his glass 
with an air of judicial disapprobation. ‘A mere boy—not yet 
twenty-four! It’s not fair to the boy himself, let alone the rest.’ 
Then, appearing to realise to the full the enormity of the official 
offence, he proceeded impressively, ‘But why—why do they do 
it? They can hardly expect a boy like that to govern and keep 
in check, direct and administer a turbulent country half as big as 
Wales.’ 

‘On 350 rupees a month, too,’ chimed in Lieutenant Venner- 
ing feelingly ; ‘ 350 rupees a month, a batch of Sepoys, and a mud 
fort. On the cheap, isn’t it ?’ 

‘The Government does not often err on the side of economy,’ 
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replied Plaistow, ‘ though in this case they certainly seem to be 
acting on the penny-wise principle. It is just part and parcel of 
their usual blundering.”’ Then he turned abruptly to the Major: 
‘Tf the native element should 4 

‘But it won't,’ returned the Major with some asperity. 

‘Won't! Why not?’ 

‘ Never does, somehow.’ 

Even Plaistow seemed struck with the Major’s conviction. 

‘I could cite instances,’ he said doubtfully. 

‘Instances may go to the deuce! Look at the thing broadly. 
We always do it, and it always turns out all right, except ; 

‘Ah, except !’ 

‘Except it may cost a life or two. 

‘Still, it is hardly logical, you will allow ?’ 

‘No, it’s not logical; it’s better. It’s positively diplomatie— 
though it is possible that the powers that be don’t know that. It 
makes quite a nice little mathematical problem for the native mind. 
If the young and inexperienced sahib with twenty men can do a 
certain piece of work in a day, how long would it take the older 
and more experienced sahib with fifty men. See?’ 

‘But,’ objected Plaistow, ‘you have admitted that the young 
and inexperienced sahib sometimes fails.’ 

‘Seldom fails,’ corrected the Major; ‘though I admit he 
occasionally loses his life.” He paused a moment before he went 
on. ‘Then I believe there are other influences at work.’ 

‘What influences?’ exclaimed Plaistow, hot on the scent of 
new information. 

The Major paused again. ‘It is hard to explain,’ he said at 
last. ‘Given the occasion we invariably get the man. I could 
tell you a story.’ 

‘By all means,’ said Plaistow. 

‘ But, on the whole, I think the story had better not be told. 
It won't do you any good, continued the Major, in a tone of 
which Plaistow failed to apprehend the full meaning. 

‘Fire away, Major, interjected Vennering. 

The Major changed his position to rekindle his cheroot, and 
between the puffs began : 

‘Very well, though it’s quite an ordinary story—no exception 
at all, only to prove the rule, you know. It all happened up 
there,’ he continued, waving his hand in the direction of the 
Hindoo Koosh, ‘and the principal characters were an ugly native 
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drum, a most villainous-looking priest, and a very young 
subaltern. 

‘I needn’t tell you his name. The fellows said he’d have 
forgotten it himself but for the saving influence of his aunt’s 
letters—their addresses, I mean; he never got any farther with 
them than the address. We called him the “ Bun”—I forget 
why. He had a round, wholesome, sunburnt face, and was a care- 
less, light-hearted youngster, with light eyelashes emphasised by 
a blink. Just the last sort of chap for an independent command 
amongst a newly-annexed and turbulent tribe, one would have 
thought—that is, one who knew him at that date. Later, at 
Childazai, I began to think differently ; but that’s premature. 

‘The Bun was, in fact, the sort of fellow you meet by the 
dozen at any public school. Afterwards these rough drafts are 
elaborated in various ways with various results, and are liked or 
disliked accordingly. Here along the frontier we go the right 
way about bringing out any good the boys may have in them by 
making them stand on their own feet. In the lonely outposts 
self-reliance and ready resource develop in the most unlikely 
cases and influence important issues, but their success is seldom 
heard of beyond the nearest cantonments. Such cases are too 
common to take notice of. 

‘The Childazais are, as you probably know, a hill-tribe born and 
bred in the belief that they have an immemorial right to live by 
harrying the plains which lie below their fastnesses. They were in 
the habit of descending at intervals to carry off the crops and the 
cattle, as well as an assortment of women and children—the latter 
they sold as slaves over the border. Moreover, they were con- 
veniently within reach of one of the principal trade-routes through 
the mountains, where for generations they had waylaid and 
plundered the passing caravans to their hearts’ content and with 
practical impunity. 

‘ After vainly trying to subsidise the tribe, and so put an end 
to the incessant raids, and slave dealing, and troubles of all sorts, 
which paralysed trade on the road and turned the surrounding 
country into a desert, the Government at length resolved to 
compel obedience instead of paying for it. Accordingly we made 
a quiet little expedition into the mountains to teach them 
manners. 

‘ Afterwards we disarmed the tribes, gave them their orders, 
and retired, leaving a subaltern with a score or so of Pathans at 
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Kalt, a fort commanding the only pass by which the tribes could 
descend into the lowlands. 

‘Things went on well enough for a time, and then rumours 
began to get round of renewed raids, and it was about this period 
the authorities saw fit to send the Bun up to serve his turn of 
sentry-go at Kalt. 

‘I was seedy that hot weather, and had an extra term of leave, 
towards the end of which I found myself not so far from Childazai. 
[had been there with the expedition, and thought I should like to 
have a look at the old place and the Bun. Incidentally, also, I 
was rather curious to see how the Bun upheld his authority. 

‘Childazai is well up towards the Roof of the World, as you 
know, and is not precisely an easy place to get at. But I reached 
it after some trifling misadventures, and was welcomed by the 
Bun with effusion. 

‘I found him very fit. He blushed and blinked much in the 
old way, and to a casual observer his responsibilities did not seem 
to weigh upon him. 

‘While we were waiting for dinner he took me up on the top 
of the fort to have a look round. 

‘Kalt is not large. Its little square towers stand in the very 
eye of the pass, on a short, rocky terrace, below which the torrent 
of the Somara roars through a narrow gorge between two sheer 
walls of granite hundreds of feet in height. The river bed being 
impassable, the path to the plains zigzags over the shoulder of the 
ridge directly under the guns of the fort—a convenient arrange- 
ment, as the Bun remarked. 

‘The whole region is the most God-forsaken medley of black 
naked mountain-sides and gloomy ravines, swept alternately by 
seas of mist or bitter winds off the snows. Looking northwards 
the view is blocked by the tail-end of one of the biggest glaciers 
in the world. 

‘In the mid-distance the Bun pointed out the principal village, 
where the irregular lines of flat: roofs looked like a broad ruined 
stair, leading up to the squat tower of the Rajah’s castle. 

‘See that dark thing on the top of the tower?” asked the 
Bun, handing me his field-glass; “that’s the pet fetish of this 
cheerful neighbourhood. It’s a drum, rimmed round with big 
garnets. It used to be beaten by propitious fairies or devils when 
& projected raid was destined to turn out lucky.” 


‘“ Tt hasn’t been used lately,” I remarked. 
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‘“* No, but it’s still there,” he returned. 

‘ Directly below us, across the gorge enclosing the unseen river, 
a frail bridge of twigs swung in the evening wind over a depth of 
black abyss. I didn’t feel like trying it, and said so to the Bun. 

‘He gazed at it abstractedly, and agreed with me. “I’ve been 
over it once or twice, but it isn’t a pleasure. It’s one of our 
high roads, and I’ve had it strengthened with ropes and slats, as 
you see.” 

‘ And then he took me down to dinner. 

‘ “ What have these beggars to do with magic drums?” I asked 
presently. ‘I understood they were Mussulmans.” 

‘The Bun nodded. 

‘ “ Dissenters,” he explained, as he tackled a second helping of 
a whole lean hen. ‘They despise the Koran, and have a con- 
venient schism of their own, under the dogmas of which they may 
drink wine and bedevil themselves generally. Their one golden 
rule consists in paying the Pir—that’s the high-priest—hand- 
somely, and he arranges the rest. Not half bad, you know, when 
you come to think of it.” 

‘* What do they believe in then ?” 

‘“ They believe in the devils and the drum—-principally the 
drum—and the influence of the Pir with the bogies all round.” 

*‘« These gorges, I remember now, are supposed to be peopled 
by demons and wizards,” I said, “but I don’t remember the 
drum.” 

‘«“Of course not,” replied the Bun. ‘You don’t suppose 
they’d have left that around for the Tommies to fool with. They 
hid it. Why, it’s the luck of the Childazais, so to speak, and the 
beginning of all evil in these parts.” 

‘After this we began to talk on the subjects men always talk 
of when they meet on the edges of the world—the ’Varsity match, 
golf, music-halls, and, lastly, we fell to discussing the chances of 
a row. 

*“ We're in for a bit of a storm here, or I’m much mistaken,” 
he said. ‘The tribe is being flea-bitten into discontent.” 

‘“ The Pir?” I hazarded. 

‘“ Naturally,” he returned. ‘The Pir is no end of a chap! 
In the old days he used to levy tithes on the loot of the caravans, 
and, in fact, on all the plunder these beggars brought back from 
their raids. I believe he has a ten-foot well crammed with 
treasure. I'd not like to meddle with it, by George; it is heavy 
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with rusted blood! Now his income is paltry in comparison to 
what it was, and he fails to see the beauty of the embargo laid by 
the Government on the outgoings and ancient customs of the 
tribe. There has been a good deal of grumbling and chafing this 
while past.” 

‘“ You should report it,” I observed. 

*“T have,” he answered ; “ but you know what they always 
say—that they don’t want to go to any expense in the way of 
sending up reinforcements, and hint that if I am worth my salt 
I should be able to keep the tribe quiet.” 

**So you should,” I agreed, with the proper amount of 
superiority. 

‘“T wish you had it to do, then,” exclaimed the Bun, 
boyishly, driven beyond the limits of his patience. ‘I daresay I 
might manage the ruck, but when it comes to dealing with such 
an astute, daring old cadger as the Pir, I tell you I feel pretty 
childish.” 

‘“ Go up and talk to the Rajah about it,” I suggested. 

‘The Bun laughed scornfully. 

‘“ Rajah be hanged!” he scoffed. ‘The Pir is; head and 
shoulders the biggest man in this district. He holds the Rajah 
and the headmen in the hollow of his hand, especially as their 


- desires jump with his admonitions.” 


‘« By-the-bye,” I said, “I forgot to mention a little incident 
which occurred on the way up. It has just struck me it may 
have some bearing on the present position. When we were 
crossing one of the lower passes we were overtaken by a gaunt 
hillman going all he knew in the teeth of the deadly cold wind 
without a rag upon him but his dhoti (waistcloth). I told my 
fellows to stop him if they could. They got round him, and 
asked him who he was and where he was going. He looked at 
me over their heads, and he had the burning eye of a fanatic. 
‘The vultures are gathering,’ he said, fiercely ; ‘I go to the feast.’ 
With that he swung round on his heels and started up the 


pass ‘ 





‘The words were scarcely out of my mouth when the Bun cut 
in, evidently much excited : 

‘“* Why the dickens did you not tell me that before?” he 
exclaimed; “ we're in for it.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

‘* Oh, hang it all! I can’t wait to enter into details now,” 
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he replied, with some heat, ‘‘ but you may take it they are up to 
some extra devilry. I’ve laid myself out to understand these 
Childazais. I can talk their lingo more or less, and my spies 
have been telling me of the expected arrival of Nunga—that’s 
your friend. But I did not know he was here.” 

‘Who or what is he, anyway ?” 

‘The Bun pondered the situation with the air of a war-worn 
veteran, and then I saw that he had altered since we parted down 
country. At last he spoke, grimly enough: 

‘“ Just what he said. It means, among other things, that the 
discontent has come to a head. Probably the Pir has got wind 
of a fat caravan on the road, and that has hastened matters, I 
tell you, Lake, these hills will never be clean or quiet until the 
Pir has a bullet through him, or is lying by the heels inside the 
jail at Lahore. There’s going to be trouble, and you'll be in for 
it. Though I don’t believe these Childazais will budge until the 
drum beats. After that, daylight will find them on the lower 
hills.” 

‘* They'll force the pass ?” 

‘They'll try,” said the Bun, rubbing his head reflectively. 
“What do you think should be done? ” 

‘I didn’t see that I had any call to play Providence to the 
Bun, so I replied that we should keep the pass—he could be 
Horatius, and I would be the other two. 

‘The Bun grinned with an effort. 

‘“The Horatii hadn’t to face matchlocks, which alters the case 
a bit,” he rejoined, and filled up a big pipe with dry Indian 
tobacco, which he smoked for a while in silence. 

** Look here, Lake,” he said, when he had apparently made 
up his mind to some course of action; ‘‘ as you are here, I'll leave 
you in command of the fort, and I'll go out and make a reconnais- 
sance with Durda Khan.” 

‘For some time I followed the Bun as he moved about the 
fort, giving orders, and making necessary arrangements. The 
latter included the preparation of some torches and fire-balls of 
resinous wood. 

‘« You see,” he explained, “ we'll need some light to shoot by 
if they try to rush the pass. My word, we'll have them on the 
hop!” 

‘After midnight he started with Durda Khan, who had the 
reputation of being an A 1 cragsman; and he certainly looked, 
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when got up for the expedition, as desperate a cut-throat as you 
would care to trust your life to on a lonely road. 

‘The long hours dragged by. The night was thick and stormy, 
and, on thinking over our situation in solitude, I decided that the 
look-out was not particularly hopeful. 

‘Kalt was by no means a silent spot. The wind whistled and 
shrieked down the valleys, and the thunder of the water seemed 
to grow louder and more threatening as the night deepened, while 
every now and then a distant rattling roar told of some landslip 
or fall of stones in the nullahs around. 

' ‘Suddenly, as I listened, in a lull of the storm a new sound 
arose. Two or three dull booming notes floated down the gorge, 
followed by a long reverberating roll of drums, This was repeated 
three times, and the deep-mouthed din seemed to leap and clash 
across the chasms. It was the most inspiriting and warlike call 
to arms I have ever heard. 

‘I had no need to be told what it was. The war-drum of the 
Childazais had spoken, and the revolt was fairly afoot. But where 
was the Bun? I began to be seriously uneasy about him. It is 
acknowledged that a little bloodshed heartens the beginning of a 
raid, and a decisive step, like the cold-blooded murder of an 
English officer, leaves small room for repentance, as the tribes 
well know, and is useful besides in deciding waverers. 

‘From the ramparts nothing was visible in the darkness. The 
wind had lulled, only a chill breeze moaned like a sick child about 
the walls. Presently it carried to me a sinister intimation. 
From far away came the clear ring of steel, and a soft minor 
clatter as of wooden-hafted spears, and then a continuous hum. 
This ceased, and for a long time nothing but the voices of water, 
wind, and rock could be distinguished. 

‘An hour and a half passed ; still we waited and listened, till 
I heard the sharp, distinct fall of a single stone from the crest 
of cliff to the north. Instantly I gave the order to light up. 

‘In a moment a flare of torches shone out over the terrace and 
pathway above the fort, making all as clear as moonlight. 

‘Not a living soul was to be seen, for all the hum of life which 
seemed to pervade the air. Then, from the dimmer shadows of 
the track, a muffled hillman crossed the path where it widened 
to meet the terrace, as a weasel crosses a road. 

‘I watched him till he disappeared, when a voice behind me 
said gently : “ The Pir.” 
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‘I turned quickly. It was the Bun, wet and bedraggled, but 
still the Bun, safe and sound. 

** My son, I did not expect you,” I said, greatly relieved. 
‘‘ Now that you have come, may I ask what you propose doing ?” 

‘Sending them home,” he answered quietly, as if that per- 
formance was the simplest thing in the world. ‘ Lake,” he added, 
“if anything should happen, you know, hold on; don’t let ’em 
pass! I’ve sent a message to Gilgit.” 

‘* What’s going to happen ?” 

‘« The Lord knows. It’s touch and go,” he replied, and left me. 

‘Meantime the Childazais had issued in crowding ranks from 
the narrow track, some dropping from the surrounding crags, till 
they filled the little terrace from end to end. Then they came 
to a dead stop, and contemplated the rusty muzzles of two old 
seven-pounders of obsolete mechanism and uncertain efficacy 
which faced them from the fort. On the other side was the clear 
drop of something like five hundred feet into the blackness, where 
the Somara foamed, full-fed with melted snows, between her close- 
set precipices. 

‘Go forward, my brothers!” called out a commanding voice. 

‘The crowd sidled forward with the movement of a flock of 
sheep. From the fort no one spoke, but one of the gunners lit 
an additional torch, and stuck it through an embrasure into an 
iron ring outside. The strong blaze threw the rocking sea of 
fierce, upturned faces into sharp relief, while behind the scarred, 
beetling heights shone wet and glistening. 

‘Again the order was given to advance, but a muttering 
from the front answered that the path was shut. 

‘A tall figure in a flowing choga raised itself on an outcropping 
ledge of rock. 

‘«* My brothers, fear not! Go forward!” 

‘Of course it was the Pir, who, confident that we would not 
be the first to draw blood, showed himself without concern. 

‘«« Forward, men of the Childazais ; has not the drum beaten ? ” 

‘The crowd gathered itself for a rush, when a single word like 
a pistol-shot rang across the pass : 

*«< Stop!” 

‘I recognised the Bun’s familiar tones, but could not locate 
them for some seconds. 

‘<< Look, men of Childazai!” he went on; “‘ the drum has indeed 
been beaten, but it was for the victory of the Sircar.” 
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‘ At this astounding statement every eye was turned upon him, 
He stood on the swaying bridge of twigs, the torch held by 
Durda Khan at his back making a patch of light about him. 
The tearing wind of the gully had carried away his cap, and his 
tow-coloured head was very much in evidence. 

‘“ He lies, my brothers! Has not the drum spoken from the 
tower of Childazai? The Powers of the Air are with us,” shouted 
the Pir, in return. 

‘Nay, Childazais, believe not such foolish speech. The 
Powers of the Air have given the drum to the Great Queen, that 
she may reign over you in peace for ever. Behold!” 

‘ He stooped, and raised a bulky object in his arms. The light 
shone full upon it, and I perceived it was a large drum, around 
which ran a flash of red sparkles as it was raised. 

‘A groan of mingled dismay and baffled purpose rose from the 
tribesmen. It was clear they recognised their fetish. The whole 
throng swayed, growling, then paused. In the momentary hush 
I heard a snapping of breech actions. 

‘The Bun raised the drum higher against his breast. 

‘Shoot !” he said, calmly. 

‘The high-hammered guns were held on the cock, but none 
fired. 

‘The Bun took advantage of the hesitation. 

‘« Your Pir has deceived you,” he cried. ‘“‘ Behold !’ said he, 
‘the drum beats that the people of the mountains may go down 
to harry the lowlands.’ And he knew not that the drum beat on 
the towers of Kalt for us!” 

‘The Pir’s face was a sight to watch. Tosay that it had been 
beaten by his own orders at Childazai would have been to give 
himself away; the only course left open to him was to throw 
suspicion on the genuineness of the article. This he proceeded 
to do; but the Bun merely bade the tribe send to see if their drum 
were still in its old place. 

‘There was a long pause. The frail bridge swayed in the 
breeze, and I did not envy the Bun his position. 

‘« Tf any man shoots,” he added significantly, ‘“ I will fall into 
the river with your drum, and then the Childazais must be for 
ever accursed. Is it not so? Eternal night and storm will 
ravage the mountains, and ye will die in the dark. The spirit of 
the drum will torment you, and wipe out the great tribe of the 
Childazai as a man wipes away a crawling fly on a wet day.” 

16—5 
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‘Then it was that I put the wrong end of my cigar into my 
mouth. I had not given the Bun credit for so much imagination. 

‘ The Pir saw things were going against him, and he made a 
bold stroke. Besides, in his case familiarity with the drum had 
bred contempt, no doubt. 

‘Shoot !” he yelled; ‘I will charm away the curses, and 
the Powers of the Air will give their people of the Childazais 
another drum.” 

‘But the tribesmen are a conservative race, and this proposal 
was not received with favour. The older men gathered into a 
group and consulted. 

‘« What would you have us to do, sahib?” asked an old head 
man at last; for of course the Rajah did not care to appear too 
prominently in so risky an affair. 

‘“ Give up the Pir and the Rajah,” replied the Bun; “and 
after that I will carry your drum into the fort in safety. Then 
the tribe will bring me their arms, and leave them in my care 
until the Government gives orders. If these things be faithfully 
done, then will I in three days return to you your drum un- 
harmed. Choose now, oh Childazais ! ” 

‘I was pleased with the Bun. He was developing qualities. 

‘ After a good deal of parleying this was arranged, and before 
the sun rose over the mountains the Bun’s demands were com- 
plied with to his entire satisfaction. The Rajah and the Pir 
were safely immured in the fort, and an assorted pile of weapons— 
matchlocks, Express rifles, French and Russian made guns, jezails, 
tulwars, and so on—encumbered the ground floor of the tower by 
the eastern gate. 

‘ « Rather a job lot,” commented the Bun, as he looked them 
over. ‘“ Yet some of these chaps are very pretty shots; the 
thought of it made me feel queerish out on that bridge.” 

‘Meanwhile I examined the drum. As far as appearances 
went it was a fraud—a ramshackle, weatherbeaten fraud—and I 
remarked that the issues of life and death occasionally hang on 
shaky pegs. 

‘ “ How the mischief did you secure the thing ?” I asked. 

«« Turda Khan,” he answered shortly. 

‘ After this he ate an indecently hearty breakfast, during which 
he made only one remark, to the effect that it was a jolly good 
plan to have a hostage or two, and that he rather thought things 
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would now straighten themselves out a bit in the hills. Which 
they did. That’s the story.’ 

The Major dropped back into his chair, and silence fell upon us, 

Presently Plaistow said : 

‘Of course that young man got promotion ?’ 

‘Well,’ returned the Major, with some hesitation, ‘I am in- 
clined to think that he did.’ 

‘You should have made it your business to see to it,’ exclaimed 
Plaistow. ‘A lot can be done through the papers.’ 

The Major laughed oddly. 

‘A lot was done through the papers. They got hold of some 
version of the affair, and the howling faction at home were 
rather down on the Bun in consequence.’ 

‘And the Pir?’ asked Plaistow. 

‘Spent twelve months in Lahore Jail, and then someone at 
home worked a petition for his release.’ 

Plaistow moved uneasily in his chair. It seemed he had 
begun to regard release petitions in a new light. 

‘ As I said, certain people were down on the Bun, and said he 
had acted in a reprehensible and high-handed manner, and in the 
teeth of the racial and religious prejudices of the people.’ 

‘He did extremely right!’ ejaculated Plaistow. ‘The lad 
was a hero.’ 

The Major smiled. 

‘They championed the Pir to some purpose. England’s 
enemies can always find an English champion. The Pir was let 
out, and at once he struck a bee-line for the hills. No doubt he 
felt he had a duty to fulfil, The Howlers said that forgiveness 
had melted his heart, and foretold that he would make a typical 
ruler of a savage tribe. They were quite right, as it happened. 
He was peculiarly typical.’ 

I fancied that Plaistow’s cheek looked very white in the moon- 
light. He was staring up at the dim bulk of the Tukt-i-Sulie- 
man with its temple-crown. 

Perhaps the devil prompted me to speak. 

‘ How so ?’ said I. 

‘ He arrived in the hills late in October,’ continued the Major. 
‘Early one November morning a search-party found the Bun 
stiff and stark, beached on a pebbly bank of the Somara a couple 
of miles below Kalt. There were four bullets in his body, each 
with a garnet core. They concluded, rather hastily I fear, that 
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this was the Pir’s handiwork. At any rate, the Government 
tried to bring the crime home to him, but failed to do so.’ 

‘ And is that the end ?’ I asked again. 

‘Not quite. Subsequently Durda Khan asked for a month’s 
leave to attend to certain urgent private affairs. During his 
absence the Pir went out for a stroll one day, and has never come 
back yet.’ 

The snow far away and the water at hand glimmered under 
the waning moon. After a short interval Plaistow went off to 
his tent without a word. 

Then the Major stretched himself, said good-night, and left us. 

Vennering and I remained smoking a little while longer. 
As we separated, Vennering spoke in a carefully lowered tone. 

‘Shouldn’t wonder if the name of the M.P. who headed that 
petition business for the Pir wasn’t Plaistow,’ he said. 
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NOTES ON LORD LEIGHTON. 


Many friends of his and mine have asked me to write the life of 
Frederick Leighton, with whom I was for nearly half a century 
in friendly and artistic intercourse. But I have always excused 
myself from doing so on the ground that, having seen him from 
too close a standpoint, I was unable to measure his greatness 
truly or to sum up his life: therefore I shall only speak of that 
which I have seen and have heard from himself. 

In the year 1853 the Caffé Greco at Rome was a world- 
renowned centre of art—a rendezvous for artists of all nationalities, 
who had flocked to Rome to study the history of Art as well 
as the beauties of Nature surrounding the sacred walls of the 
Eternal City. 

At the Caffé Greco there was a certain waiter, Rafaello, a 
favourite with all, who had collected an album of sketches and 
water-colours by the most distinguished artists, such as Cornélius, 
Overbeck, Frangais, Bénouville, Brouloff, Boecklin, and others, 
and I felt much flattered when I too was asked to contribute, with 
the result that I gave him the only water-colour I have ever done 
in my life. Leighton also was begged by Rafaello to do some- 
thing for the album, and having it in his hands he saw my work, 
and asked whose it was. On being told, he advised Rafaello to keep 
it safely, saying that one day it would be very valuable. When 
I came later to the Caffé, Rafaello told me how a most accomplished 
young Englishman, who spoke every language, had seen my 
water-colour, and all he had said about it. I was very proud of 
his criticism, and it gave me courage for the rest of my life. 

That. same year, in the month of May, the usual artists’ 
picnic took place at Cervara, a farm in the Roman Campagna. 
There used to be donkey races, and the winner of these was 
always the hero of the day. We had halted at Tor de’ Schiavi, 
three miles out of Rome and half the distance to Cervara, for 
breakfast. Everyone had dismounted and tied his beast to a 
paling, and all were eating merrily, 

Suddenly one of the donkeys kicked over a beehive, and out 
flew the bees to revenge themselves on the donkeys. There were 
about a hundred of the poor beasts, but they all unloosed them- 
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selves and took to flight, kicking up their heels in the air—all 
but one little donkey who was unable to free himself, and so the 
whole swarm fell upon him. 

The picnic party also broke up and fled, with the exception of 
one young man with fair, curly hair, dressed in velvet, who, 
slipping on gloves and tying a handkerchief over his face, ran to 
liberate the poor little beast. I had started to do the same, but 
less resolutely, having no gloves ; so I met him as he came back, 
and congratulated him, asking him his name. And in this way 
I first made the acquaintance of Frederick Leighton, who was 
then about twenty-three years old; but I was not then aware 
that he was the unknown admirer of my drawing in Rafaello’s 
album, I remember that day I had the great honour of winning 
the donkey race, and Leighton won the tilting at a ring with a 
flexible cane ; therefore we met again when sharing the honour 
of drinking wine from the President’s cup, and again we shook 
hands. When I heard from Count Gamba, who was a friend and 
fellow-student of Leighton’s, what great talent he had, I tried 
to see his work and to improve our acquaintance; for as I 
felt as if I must be somewhat of a donkey myself because of the 
Franciscan education I had received, and because I was the 
fourteenth in our family, I thought the companionship of this 
spirited youth would give me courage. 

So I went to his studio, which was then, in 1853, in the Via 
della Purificazione, and found his great picture of the ‘Triumph 
of Cimabue’s Madonna’ underpainted in white and blue-black and 
drawn to perfection. The studies of all the details he had 
already been making for two years at Florence and at Munich, 
where he had been working under the tuition of Steinle. Some 
time afterwards, on returning to the studio, I found that the 
picture had been painted with great force in colour inclining 
somewhat to purple; but he counted upon remedying this with 
a slight glaze of gamboge. I understood from Gamba that he 
had put it into colour in three weeks only. Leighton afterwards 
told me that he had found great difficulty in conquering this very 
cold and crude underpainting, and had regretted having used 
this blue-black and white impasto. This picture gained for the 
young painter a world-wide reputation, and was bought by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Leighton had never lost sight of the old masters, though he 
never was a mere imitator of them, and at that time he was 
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especially studying Ghirlandajo. I should certainly say he was 
then the painter most in vogue and the most widely sympathetic of 
all those of the romantic school. He influenced the art of Italy, 
Germany, and Austria, and was imitated in all these countries ; 
and this was because, by his art and his painting (which recalled 
both the old masters and nature), by this picture, which was so 
thoroughly studied, and by his drawings from nature and studies 
from the finest antiques, he revivified and rejuvenated that 
so-called romantic school, which till then had neither life nor 
sense, nor had it contained any revelation of its own epoch. 
Being a great artist he was also a great assimilator of nature and 
of the most prominent minds of his own time, as also of the 
past—just as Raffael was. In fact, as in the Cimabue Madonna 
he was influenced by the German Romanticists and by Ghir- 
landajo, so in succeeding years he fell under the influence of the 
romantic French school of colourists, such as Robert Fleury ; 
later again, of the French naturalists, above all, Decamps and 
Hébert. In after-years he continued to regain more and more 
of his own personality, keeping, however, always before his eyes 
and in his mind the great Greek sculptors. 

I knew, both from himself and from his fellow-students, that 
at the age of twelve Leighton studied at the Academy of Florence 
under Bezzuoli and Servolini, who at this time (1842) had a great 
reputation. They were celebrated Florentines, excellent good 
men, but they could give but little light to this star, which was 
to become one of the first magnitude. Leighton, from his 
innate kindness, loved and esteemed his old masters much, 
though not agreeing in the judgment of his fellow-students, that 
they should be considered on the same level as the ancient 
Florentines. ‘And who have you,’ said Leighton one day to a 
certain Bettino (who is still living), ‘who resembles your ancient 
masters?’ And Bettino answered, ‘We have still to-day our 
great Michael Angelos and Raffaels in Bezzuoli, in Servolini, in 
Ciseri.’ But this boy of twelve years old could not believe this, 
and one fine day got into the diligence and left the Academy of 
Florence to return to England. Although the diligence went at 
a great pace, his fellow-students followed it on foot, running 
behind it, crying, ‘Come back, Inglesino! come back, Inglesino! 
come back!’ so much was he loved and respected. He did come 
back, in fact, many times to Italy, which he considered as his 
second fatherland, 
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The greatest influence on the life of Frederick Leighton was 
exerted by Mr. and Mrs. Sartoris, but especially by Mrs. Sartoris 
(Miss Adelaide Kemble), who had the mind of a great artist. Mr. 
Sartoris was one of the greatest critics of art, and Mrs. Sartoris 
had a most elevated and serene nature. 

The acquaintance between them began in Rome in 1853, but 
already, before that, in 1852, Mr. Sartoris had met him in Paris, 
and was’so much struck with him that he told his wife he had 
spoken to an extraordinary young man, but he could not tell to 
what nationality he belonged, because he spoke Italian, French, 
English, German, and Spanish equally well. 

In 1858 his friends the Sartoris, animated by a wholesome 
sympathy, and fearing the danger of the too great amiability of his 
noble nature, advised him to strengthen his character, to keep 
himself healthy in body, and to procure for himself friends who 
should be of his own standing; and they pointed out Holman 
Hunt, Rossetti, Browning, men of strong natures, whose intellect 
played a large part in their work. 

In 1859, Leighton returned to Rome to his studio in the Via 
della Purificazione, and painted several figures, seeking specially 
after character and expression in the heads ; to this period belong 
the studies of ‘ Nanna,’ ‘ Stella,’ ‘ The Roman Mother,’ ‘ Giacinta,’ 
He had then Lionardo da Vinci in his mind, but he was far from 
contented with himself. 

I think that the cause of this discouragement was the refusal 
of his ‘Samson’ by the British Institution. I remember that his 
friends encouraged him very much then—that they made him see 
how he ought specially to value the spontaneity of his work, which 
in later life he would seek for in vain, pointing out that too severe 
self-criticism was unjust, and, finally, that if he felt the need of 
repose he should keep one hour in the day and one day in the 
week for that purpose. 

As a matter of fact, there was no part of him which he ever 
kept still ; not even when he slept did he keep quiet. Iremember 
that when, as happened rarely, he slept in the train, he moved 
his mouth as if speaking, shook his shoulders nervously, and 
gesticulated. Several times he has said to me, ‘ Now IJ am going to 
sleep ; wake me in ten minutes.’ Scarcely were the ten minutes ex- 
pired than he awoke himself: ‘ Well, are you not going to wake me!’ 

He was very large-hearted, and we used to say among our- 
selves that he had not only heart but a superabundance of it. 
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He encouraged all young men of talent and showed them the 
road they should follow ; he helped them with advice, with money, 
with noble encouragements, finding a Mzcenas for them, or en- 
trusting commissions to them himself. And what did he not do 
for George Mason, the glory of English Art ? 

Mason, whom he assisted in Rome from 1853, had to return 
to England in 1856 in order to marry a young lady to whom he 
was engaged, and, after the marriage, he went to live in Stafford- 
shire, in a ruined manor-house which belonged to him, called 
Wetley Abbey, situated in a smoky rainy country, but idyllic in cha- 
racter, and inhabited by a refined race of peasants who (especially 
the children) made one think of the Greeks and Etruscans, all 
the more because that part of the country was called Etruria. 
But he did not see all this beauty, because his eyes were blinded 
by the sun of Italy. He lived there almost in misery, hidden 
from the world, in a feverish state, burdened with children, with- 
out hope or light. But the light came to him from Frederick 
Leighton, who went to him in his solitude (1863), took him with 
him, and showed him the exquisite beauties of the ‘ Black 
Country,’ making, in a little sketch-book, drawings of schemes for 
future pictures. It was as if he reopened his eyes and inspired 
him with new life. At the same time, and with the greatest 
delicacy, he supplied him with money in advance on the pictures 
he commissioned from him for himself and for his friends. On 
Leighton’s return to London from this visit to his friend he 
secured mention of him in the Press, he spoke much of him in the 
artistic world and to artists, and at the same time wrote to me 
suggesting that, my friend Mason being ill, I should go to him to 
cheer him up and help him in his work. I had been intimate with 
Mason in Rome from 1852, and went through the campaign of 1848 
in Venetia with his brother, so I hastened to join my friend at his 
invitation, and remained three months with him, In the mean- 
time, Leighton prepared his house in London, and his reputation, 
and from that time he never abandoned George Mason, and was 
always helping him, giving him courage, advice, and money. 
Mason died in 1873, leaving a widow and several children without 
any resources. Leighton arranged the sale of all the pictures, 
studies, and effects of his friend, and from the proceeds of this 
sale he obtained for them an annual income at that time of 6001. 
That which he did for Mason he did for many other artists, and 
when a struggling artist of talent and feeling received help from 
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an unknown hand it probably came from Leighton; and this 
became evident after his death. Mason did for England what 
Millet did for France, with more nobility and poetry, however ; 
but England was enabled, by means of Leighton, to provide more 
comfort for her great artist during his lifetime than ‘France did 
for hers. 

But let me return to 1859. Leighton was then twenty-nine 
years of age, and having passed much of his life among other nations 
he felt the want of becoming really English ; nor did the great and 
unexpected success achieved by his work abroad suffice him. For 
though in England he had friends in the higher ranks of society, 
he desired to make himself friends among his own colleagues— 
those fellow-artists who had not attempted to disguise some slight 
envy of the fame gained from this work abroad by one whom they 
scarcely knew, and many only by sight. And in truth he suc- 
ceeded in making himself English and i in acqpteing the sympathy 
of English artists both young and old. 

I remember that when Sir Francis Grant died in 1878 
Leighton was staying with me at Lerici, and while we were at 
dinner a telegram arrived with the news. I exclaimed: ‘The 
President is dead ; long live the President! alluding to him ; and 
he answered, ‘Certainly I will not deny that I have every pro- 
bability of being elected.’ Nevertheless he stayed on quietly 
at Lerici for several weeks more till he had finished his work there, 
devoting himself to it, certain of being able to count on the sym- 
pathy of his fellow-artists, and feeling that they would look upon 
him as one of themselves. This belief in himself he possessed from 
the tenderest age, feeling sure of his future, and that he was en- 
dowed by Heaven with qualities which would raise him above his 
kind; and this largeness of grasp made him not only tolerant to 
others who held different views, but also enabled him sincerely to 
admire some who did not feel and think with him. For example, 
as early as 1862 he pointed out to me Burne-Jones as an artist 
who would have a very great future; and of late he spoke to me 
with sincere admiration of Sargent. His own manner, however, 
remained always Greco-Italian. Nearly every year he used to 
spend some time in Italy in order to make studies of heads and of 
landscape backgrounds, which he made use of in his pictures—as, 
for instance, the background of his picture ‘ Daphnephoria,’ which 
was studied in the pine forest of Pisa ; while the heads for the same 
he painted in Rome, Capri, Lerici, and Venice. Indeed to whatever 
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extent he varied his travels in Spain, Egypt, the Holy Land, and 
Greece, he always, before returning to England, passed through 
Italy, and took back to his own country his latest inspirations 
from the great masters of Italy and the nature that surrounded 
them. 

Nearly every year I had the great pleasure and advantage of 
being his companion in an artistic tour of three or four days’ 
duration to look at Filippo Lippi at Spoleto; and Giotto, Cimabue, 
and Simone Memmi at Assisi. So, at Perugia, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, 
Bernardino di Mariotto, Bonfigli, Perugino in the Sala del Cambio, 
and Pinturicchio. At Florence there was Masaccio; but what he 
enjoyed more than anything else was the unfinished picture of 
the ‘ Adoration’ by Lionardo. When he came to me at Rome he 
placed first on his list Michael Angelo at the Sistine, Pinturicchio at 
the Appartamento Borgio. Andin the Vatican Gallery there was 
Crivelli, the ‘ Saint Sebastian ’ and the ‘ Doge Gritti’ by Titian, and 
in the Doria Gallery the portrait of Andrea Doria by Sebastian 
del Piombo, and in the Borghese Gallery the ‘ Sacred and Profane 
Love,’ and the portrait by Lorenzo Lotto. 

Latterly we went” specially to Perugia, in the years that he had 
to prepare his discourse to the students at the Royal Academy at 
the distribution of prizes. This he always composed at Perugia ; he 
devoted three weeks to it, seeing no one; and he told me he found 
the air of Perugia suited him for his literary work. But the 
years that he was free from this duty we went together to Florence 
by way of Chiusi, Siena, and San Gemignano. The itinerary of our 
journey was planned in detail, each half-hour being allotted, and he 
insisted that we should follow it exactly. To be more sure of this 
he merrily assumed the part of courier, and directly we arrived at 
Chiusi never failed to jump from the train, returning quickly with 
two baskets of luncheon for ourselves. 

I remember once in Siena there was an unemployed half-hour 
in our programme. Leighton happening to go to the window of 
the hotel, exclaimed, ‘ The cupola of the Duomo is on fire!’ and as 
he said it he rushed downstairs to go there. I, being lame, could 
not keep pace with him, but followed, and on arriving in the 
Piazza attempted to enter the Duomo past a line of soldiers who 
were keeping the ground; but they would not allow me to. 
Seeing them carrying wooden hoardings into the cathedral, I 
shouted, ‘ You are taking fuel to the fire! Let me in—I am an 
artist and a custodian of artistic treasures.’ The word ‘ custodian’ 
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moved them, and they let me pass. When I got inside the 
Duomo I found Leighton commanding in the midst. He was 
saying, ‘ Youare bringing fuel to the fire.’ There was a major of 
infantry with his company, who cried out, ‘ Open the windows !’ 
Leighton exclaimed: ‘ My dear sir, you are fanning the flames ; 
you must shut the windows.’ He had placed himself at the head 
of everybody, and the windows were shut. From the cupola into 
the church fell melting flakes of fire (‘cadean di fuoco dilatate 
falde ’—Dante) from the burning and liquefied lead, which would 
certainly have ignited the boards with which they had intended 
to cover the graffitti by Beccafumi on the marble pavement. 

Our half-hour was over. Leighton looked at his watch and 
said: ‘In any case the cupola is burnt; let us be off to the Opera 
del Duomo; Duccio Buoninsegna is waiting for us!’ 

When he parted from me at Florence he said: ‘Now my fun 
is over; a deluge of duties will descend upon me; you would not 
recognise me in our smoky Babylon.’ 

And now that I am relating these anecdotes let me tell another 
which touches upon art. At Perugia we heard, through Mariani, 
who was one of the most intelligent imitators of cinquecento work 
(and whom, by the way, Leighton brought to the light of day, 
procuring employment for him which he was able to execute in 
his own name, as, for instance, the models which he made for 
South Kensington Museum of both the Sala del Cambio at Perugia 
and the Villa Madama at Rome), that in a hamlet among the 
Apennines called Sant’ Eligio, twenty-five miles from Spoleto, 
was to be seen an altar-piece painted on wood in tempera, 
signed by Antonello da Messina. We lost no time, but set off 
at once to Spoleto with Mariani; and to be quite certain that 
the painting really existed, we went first to the Bishop to ask 
for the requisite permission to see it. It was as well we did so, 
for the picture was packed in a case and in charge of the parish 
priest in his own house. JBefore starting for it we could not 
deny ourselves the pleasure of looking again at the paintings by 
Filippino Lippi in the Duomo, and here an amusing incident 
occurred. Leighton, who was in splendid spirits, showed his en- 
joyment in a novel manner. The prospect of finding a picture by 
Antonello which no one knew of, and the hope of perhaps giving 
it to his beloved England ; the romance attached to a journey into 
mountains whither no road led, and this in good company—all this 
made him playful ; so seeing the two pulpits which are outside the 
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church, he mounted into one of them and began a sermon upon 
the way to understand art, caricaturing a modern art critic of 
Perugia. ‘ Art,’ he was saying, ‘is a sentiment, an idea, a revela- 
tion . . .’; but at this word ‘revelation’ appeared the Bishop 
himself, walking between two stout priests, and Frederick disap- 
peared into the pulpit stair, nor reappeared till the Bishop had 
slowly passed, holding a solemn discussion with his two com- 
panions. 

We set off early the next morning in a sort of diligence with 
three horses ; but in this we could only travel a part of the way 
beside the dry bed of a torrent. Then we had to make this river- 
bed our road, and were able to go on again for some miles, our- 
selves pushing the carriage. The peasants came down the hillside 
to look at this new sort of conveyance, which had never before 
been seen in that country; but at last the carriage itself came to 
pieces. Then we unharnessed the horses, rode them on, and 
arrived at a village which proved to be not Sant’ Eligio, but from 
which we looked across to it at gunshot distance, separated from 
us by a deep gulley, to the bottom of which we had to descend, 
only to mount again on the other side. But enough! We found 
the priest, who, directly he read the permission from the Bishop, 
put himself at our disposal. With feverish haste we unpacked 
the picture, which represented the Madonna seated, the Child on 
her lap. But alas for our illusions! Of Antonello nothing was 
left but the knee of the Virgin in gold brocade and the signature. 
The picture had originally been painted in tempera; perhaps this 
had been injured, and so it had been repainted barbarously in oil, 
with variations, during the seventeenth century. Both Mariani 
and ourselves saw at once that it was quite impossible to bring to 
light any more of the work of Antonello. 

For my part, I cannot think there was ever any man who was 
more endowed than Leighton, or who was conscious of greater 
facility and readiness of mind. And from this very readiness 
and facility he had little of that which is unforeseen (t#mprévu} 
in his work. He knew all the qualities his picture should have 
before he laid hands upon it; he knew with what colours he 
should lay it in, at what time he should finish it, without doubt ; 
and I think on this account his work spread itself on the canvas 
like soft wax under the iron of his will. 

As early as 1850 there had existed in Rome a small group of 
artists of all nationalities interested in discovering the method 
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of the great masters of the past. Among the first were Page, 
George Mason, Zaner, Boecklin, and myself, and afterwards 
Leighton joined us. We had the good fortune of knowing a 
certain Simonetti of Venice, who, whenever we paid him a visit, 
unpeeled for our benefit some old painting that had already been 
injured ; and in this manner we studied a picture of Schiavone 
which had greenish grey painted between the local colours and 
the lights; another of Bassano which similarly had black, one 
by Giorgione also black, and a Titian in his first manner, also 
black. Years after, mounting on the altar to study the ‘ Christ 
and the Money Changers,’ it appeared to us that there was grey 
beneath the half-tints. We also found an unfinished work by 
Correggio where the light was painted over a silvery grey. At 
Venice we also went to the late Sir Henry Layard’s gallery, where 
he possessed a treasure in an unfinished picture by Bonifazio, 
which Velasquez had bought to take to Spain in order to show 
to artists there the Venetian manner,of underpainting; and this 
underpainting is carried through in the same manner, with grey. 

The result of these studies and of the experience of years 
was that Leighton and I definitely adopted the following 
method. Take a canvas or panel with the whitest possible pre- 
paration and non-absorbent—the drawing of the subject to be 
done with precision and indelible. On this seek to model in 
monochrome so strongly that it will bear the local colours painted 
with exaggeration, and then the grey, which is to be the ground 
of all the future half-tones; on this paint the lights, for which 
use only white, red and black, avoiding yellow, and, stabbing 
(botteggiando) with the brush while the colour is wet, make the 
half-tints tell out from the grey beneath, which should be 
thoroughly dry. When all is dry, finish the picture with 
scumbles (spegazzi), adding yellow to complete the colour. 

Leighton formed his method of painting from these general 
maxims, and he painted my portrait at Lerici on these principles 
as an experiment, and then in 1878 we adopted the system 
definitely. For this portrait he had four sittings—one for the 
drawing and the monochrome chiaroscuro, one for the local 
colours ; then, having covered all with grey, he painted the lights 
with red, white and black, making use of the thoroughly dried 
grey beneath for his half-tints, With scumbles he completed 
the colour and the modelling. 

His art was often inspired by a literary motive, as it were 
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baptising his picture before it was born. This also influenced 
his work to the exclusion of the unforeseen (imprévu), which is 
in great part the very life of art. However, this absence of 
life-giving sustenance is not felt in his studies, in which he is 
directly in touch with nature, and which he executed with the 
greatest simplicity, rarely requiring more than two or three 
sittings for each. His drawings are really marvellous in their 
refinement, their distinction, and their character. I recollect 
being with him when he made the drawing of an oleander in 
flower, another of olive-trees, and another of the cypresses at the 
Baths of Diocletian—for which drawings he certainly had many 
sittings, finishing them, nevertheless, without a single correction. 

His last study from nature was painted in Rome in October 
1895, for the unfinished picture of ‘ Clytie’ exhibited in the Royal 
Academy of 1896. It was a study of fruit, and he enjoyed 
working on it for several hours, though he was then ill; and 
I believe that the hours he passed in the courtyard of the 
Palazzo Odeschalchi painting these fruits, which he had arranged 
on a marble sarcophagus, afforded him, perhaps, the last artistic 
pleasures he ever enjoyed. It is true that after this we went to 
the Vatican, to Siena, and to Florence, where he saw for the last 
time the masterpieces with which these towns abound. But, 
standing before the great works of the masters of the past, he 
could only sigh. 

However rich in production his life appears it was, never- 
theless, always monotonous. The whole year was planned out 
beforehand—the days on which he received visits, those of work ; 
the hours in which he would see his few intimate friends, and 
those in which he would return their visits; even the day and 
hour for going to see his father. At a given time the sergeant 
of volunteers reported himself to receive instructions, and I am 
told he was their best colonel. With no less detail he pre- 
arranged the month of the year in which he travelled, and even 
the day and hour of his departure and return. 

I remember that one year on his return from Damascus he 
stopped to join me in Florence. His enjoyment of the beloved and 
artistic city was so great that I tried to persuade him to prolong 
it; but he told me it was impossible, as he was obliged to be in 
London on a certain day, as he had written from Damascus to tell 
his model to be ready for him in the studio at a certain hour. 
Curious to ascertain what was the result, I wrote to a friend to 
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ask if the meeting had taken place as punctually as intended ; 
and he answered me that as Leighton mounted his staircase the 
model was mounting that which gave access to the studio. 

He had correspondents, small and great, all over the world 
and in all languages, and he certainly never neglected to reply to 
any one of them. The son of a Roman Ciociara model, whom he 
had held at the baptismal font, sent a letter to his godfather, 
Leighton, directly he was able to write, and received a lengthy 
answer. Another time, a student of the Slade School who was 
unknown to him, wrote asking for advice and for an explanation 
of his method of painting, and had from him a long and detailed 
reply. He worshipped children, and his pictures of children with 
fruit and flowers are among the most delicious and spontaneous 
work ever done by him in painting. And I can see him again, 
during the last visit that he paid to Rome, in 1895, on his knees 
before my little girl to accede to her request that she should 
have a lock of his hair as a remembrance. 

On the sad occasion of his death an august personage wrote 
of Lord Leighton, and justly, ‘that there was something even 
greater than his work, and that was the man himself.’ In fact, 
Leighton solved certain problems which’ appeared insoluble. 
For instance, he combined a life at high pressure with the most 
exquisite politeness—truth with poetry, an iron will with the 
tenderness of a mother’s heart, high aims with a practical life 
and with the worship of Beauty, the ardour of which was only 
equalled by its purity. 

Giovanni Costa. 
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FAMOUS TRIALS. 


THE QUEEN AGAINST DR. PRITCHARD. 


Tuts is the story of a poisoning case which, for cold-blooded and 
deliberate wickedness, stands without parallel in our criminal 
annals. The surroundings are sordid, the characters are drawn 
from the middle class, and the scene is laid in a mean street in a 
commonplace city, but the tragedy itself and the relentless dis- 
simulation of the chief actor seem to carry us back to some old 
Italian town, to the nobles and cardinals of the Renaissance, and 
to that gloomy Roman palace and wild castle in the Apulian 
Apennines where the drama of the Cenci unfolded itself. 

Some thirty years ago Dr. Edward Pritchard was in the enjoy- 
ment of a fair medical practice in Glasgow. About 1850 he had 
married a Miss Taylor, the daughter of a retired Edinburgh 
merchant. They had a family of five children, and at the 
beginning of 1865 were living at Clarence Place, Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow. Mrs. Pritchard had been for some time in 
delicate health, and about the middle of February her mother 
came to nurse her. While thus engaged the latter died suddenly, 
and three weeks afterwards Mrs. Pritchard died also. Dr. Pritchard 
himself gave the certificate in both cases, and attributed the death 
of his wife to gastric fever, and that of Mrs. Taylor to apoplexy. 
Communications, however, had been made to the pclice, and before 
the arrangements for Mrs. Pritchard’s funeral could be completed 
the doctor was arrested, and a warrant issued for a post-mortem 
examination on his wife. The discovery of antimony in her body 
led to the exhumation of that of her mother, and the examination 
yielded a similar result in her case also. Dr. Pritchard was com- 
mitted for trial on the charge of murdering his wife and mother- 
in-law, and by the peculiarity of the Scotch law the two felonies 
were joined in the same indictment. The trial began on July 3 
in the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh. The Judges on the 
Bench were the Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Ardmillan, and Lord Jervis- 
woode. The Solicitor-General led for the Crown, Mr. Rutherford 
Clark for the prisoner. 

The indictment contained two counts. The first charged the 
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administration of poison to Mrs. Taylor on various occasions 
between February 10 and 25. The poisons were alleged to have 
been tartarised antimony, aconite, and opium, and the vehicles of 
administration tapioca, beer, and a medicine called Batley’s 
Sedative Solution. The second count related to Mrs. Pritchard, 
and in her case tartarised antimony aud aconite were alleged to 
have been administered in egg-flip, cheese, beer, wine, medicine, 
and articles of food unknown. The administration was charged 
to have taken place between December 22, 1864, and March 18, 
1865, the day of her death, but particularly on the 8th, 9th, and 
21st days of February, and on the 13th to the 18th days of March. 

The first gronp of witnesses called by the Crown consisted of 
the servants and other adult inmates of the house in Clarence 
Place. The establishment wasa small one ; only two servants were 
kept, and the rest of the household, besides the children, con- 
sisted of a couple of young medical students, who were paying 
boarders and took their meals with the family. The cook, 
Catherine Latimer, had been ten years in the prisoner’s service, 
but she had left about a week before Mrs. Taylor died, and her 
place had been taken by Mary Patterson. The other servant, 
Mary M‘Leod, acted as housemaid and nurserymaid. 

Latimer said that up to the end of October Mrs. Pritchard 
had seemed in good health, but from that time she became ailing, 
and complained of frequent attacks of sickness. About the end 
of November she went to her mother at Edinburgh, and returned 
at Christmas, seemingly in much better health. Then she got 
worse again, and the fits of sickness became more frequent, 
occurring generally after meals, and particularly after liquid food. 
On two occasions early in February—the lst and 7th—she was 
seized with violent attacks of cramp in the handsand side. About 
February 10th Mrs. Taylor came from Edinburgh, and on the 
16th witness left the prisoner’s service. Her mistress, she said, 
was always a most temperate woman. As cook it was her duty to 
prepare Mrs. Pritchard’s food, and after the latter took to her bed 
early in February it devolved on M‘Leod to carry it upstairs. 
One day—fixed as February 13—M‘Leod came to the kitchen to 
say that Mrs. Pritchard fancied some tapioca, which was accord- 
ingly procured from the grocer’s in a paper bag. Witness made 
about half a breakfast cup, adding nothing but boiling water, and 
Mrs. Taylor took it upstairs; both she and her daughter com- 
plained of it as being tasteless and not good. Some crosse 
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examination was directed to this incident to show that it was 
M‘Leod who brought the tapioca into the kitchen, and that the 
bag was then unopened. 

Mary M‘Leod, a girl of about eighteen, who had been in the 
prisoner’s service about two years, spoke to Mrs. Pritchard’s 
constant attacks of sickness. She remembered one night in 
particular, shortly after her mistress returned from Edinburgh, 
and from that period she was never well, the fits of sickness 
coming on nearly every day, and generally an hour or two after 
breakfast and dinner; she constantly complained of thirst, heat 
in the head, and pain in the stomach. During her visit Mrs. Taylor 
sent the witness one day to the chemist’s to bring back a bottle 
filled with Batley’s Solution ; the bottle given her was just like one 
found on Mrs. Taylor after her death. Between six and seven on 
the evening of the 24th, Mrs, Taylor complained to her of a feeling 
of sickness, and said she thought she had got the same illness as 
her daughter from being so much in the same room ; she seemed 
to get better, however, and ordered sausages for supper, and about 
nine o’clock witness met her walking out of the consulting-room, 
where she had been writing, and going up to her daughter’s room. 
Almost immediately the bell was rung, and on going upstairs witness 
found Mrs. Taylor very ill, sitting insensible in her chair, with her 
head hanging down on her breast, and hereyesshut. Dr. Paterson 
came about 11 o’clock, but Mrs. Taylor died soon after midnight 
without recovering consciousness. During the next three weeks 
Mrs. Pritchard continued in the same state—sick every day, some- 
times once, sometimes twice, generally after meals. One evening 
the week before she died the witness took up to her a little piece 
of soft cheese, which Dr. Pritchard sent from the supper-table. 
After tasting it, Mrs. Pritchard asked her to do the same, and it 
produced a peculiar burning sensation in her throat. This same 
week Mary Patterson gave her some egg-flip to take upstairs, 
Before adding the water to it, witness left it in the pantry for the 
prisoner to put in some sugar, and then took it down to the 
kitchen, where the water was poured on. The cook had a sip, 
and remarked on the taste. Mrs. Pritchard took a winegiassful, 
and soon after was violently sick ; and it had the same effect on 
Patterson. On the afternoon of March 18 Mrs. Pritchard got 
suddenly worse; she had a bad attack of cramp, and her mind 
wandered. That evening she died. The witness was sleeping on 
the sofa, and Dr. Pritchard in the bed with his wife. She heard 
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her murmur: ‘Edward, don’t sleep; I feel very faint.’ The 
prisoner got out of bed, and sent her for a mustard poultice; but 
Mrs. Pritchard died while she was out of the room. On her 
return she found the prisoner weeping and much affected. The 
Solicitor-General then proceeded to question the witness as to 
her relationship with the prisoner; and it was by degrees elicited 
from the wretched girl that the prisoner had seduced her, had 
been caught by his wife kissing her, and that on one occasion he 
said to her: ‘If ever Mrs. Pritchard dies before you, I'll marry 
you.’ In cross-examination the witness said that the cheese was 
cut by the prisoner from the piece on the supper-table, where all 
the family and the boarders were assembled ; and that on the 
night of the egg-flip incident Mrs, Pritchard had been vomiting 
previously to taking it ; and after she had taken it and been sick 
she seemed better again. The last question put was whether, 
when the doctor spoke to her about marriage, she did not think 
he was speaking in joke. She answered Yes; but this had the 
effect of making the Court drag from her under threat of im- 
prisonment the precise words used. 

Mary Patterson, as we have seen, entered the prisoner’s service 
on February 16. It fell to her to assist in dressing Mrs. Taylor’s 
body after death, and out of her pocket was taken a bottle half 
full of a brown liquid which looked and smelt like laudanum. On 
it was a label, ‘Two drops equal to three of laudanum.’ The 
prisoner entered the room and asked for the bottle. When he saw 
it he raised his eyes and hands, and said, ‘Good heavens! has she 
taken this much since Tuesday?’ and he charged her to say 
nothing about it, ‘as it would not do for a man in his position to 
be spoken of.’ He also told her that Dr. Paterson, on first seeing 
Mrs. Taylor, had said she was paralysed on the left side. The 
witness throughout saw very little of Mrs. Pritchard, for her duties 
were downstairs ; but early in March she took her up some food, 
and her mistress said that but for the sickness and vomiting she 
felt almost well. The day after the cheese was sent up to Mrs. 
Pritchard for supper, she found in the pantry a small piece on a 
plate, which she tasted: she felt a burning sensation in the throat, 
and was very sick. That evening the prisoner asked her to make 
some egg-flip. She beat up an egg in the pantry, and the prisoner 
went from the dining-room to the consulting-room, and returned 
with two small lumps of sugar, which he put in the glass with the 
egg. She then went away, and shortly afterwards M‘Leod brought 
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the flip down from the pantry to the kitchen, and witness 
added the hot water and tasted the mixture; it had a horrible 
bitter taste, and she grew sick immediately, and felt just as she did 
after the cheese ; she was ill all through the night, and thought 
she would have died. On the night of Mrs. Pritchard’s death, 
when all was over, the prisoner seemed quite overcome, and said, 
amongst other things, ‘ What a brute, what a heathen! to be so 
gentle, so mild.’ He also told her that Dr, Paterson had said 
that Mrs. Pritchard had taken too much wine. In cross-examina- 
tion the witness said that she did not see the egg-flip after she 
had left the pantry until M‘Leod brought it down to the kitchen. 

Two women called Nabb and Hamilton were then called. 
The former had assisted Patterson in laying out Mrs. Taylor’s 
body, and added that the prisoner said of his mother-in-law: 
‘She had been indulging in liquor for a few days, and had taken 
an overdose of opium.’ 

Of the two lodgers, King and Connell, the former had nothing 
of importance to say; but to Connell the prisoner had talked 
freely. He had described his wife’s illness as gastric typhoid, and 
had told him that Mrs. Taylor had died of apoplexy. Connell 
had seen something of the latter, and she had struck him as 
being a strong, healthy old lady. In cross-examination he stated 
that he himself had occasionally suffered from violent sickness 
at the prisoner’s house after meals, and also from cramp. He had 
mentioned it to the prisoner, who said he was afraid it was gastric 
typhoid, and that he himself had suffered in the same way, 
Mr. Taylor, the prisoner’s father-in-law, described his wife as being 
only in middling health when she went to Edinburgh—she 
suffered from perspirations and neuralgic headache, to cure which 
she was in the habit of taking Batley’s Solution. On March 10th 
he had received a letter from the prisoner, giving a gloomy 
account of Mrs, Pritchard, and saying that Dr. Paterson had 
recommended Dublin stout for her. 

Dr. Cowan was the first of three medical men who had been 
called in by the prisoner. He arrived on February 7th, and stayed 
the night. He had come on receipt of a letter from Dr. Pritchard, 
saying that his wife had been ailing for some time. Mrs. Pritchard 
seemed much better than he had been led to expect, and he con- 
tented himself with ordering mustard poultices for the stomach, 
and in case of prostration small quantities of iced champagne. It 
was at his suggestion that Mrs. Taylor was sent for; he knew her 
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well, and she was a person of very temperate habits. In cross- 
examination, he said that the Pritchards lived exceedingly happily 
together till the last, and were on most affectionate terms, while 
the prisoner was Mrs. Taylor’s ‘ idol.’ 

Dr. Gairdner had been called in late at night on February 8 
to see Mrs. Pritchard on the occasion of her second bad attack of 
cramp; her husband told him that she had been for some weeks 
past suffering from sickness and inability to retain food. He 
found her in bed; her pulse was good; nothing in her-symptoms 
indicated immediate danger, and the most remarkable thing about 
her was her violent:state of hysterical excitement and the spasms 
of the hands. He was told that Dr. Cowan had prescribed stimu- 
lants, and he ordered them to be discontinued. On calling the 
next day he found her decidedly better, and directed that she was 
still to have no stimulants, and no medicine, and only to take the 
plainest food. He never saw her again. He was puzzled by the 
case, and could form no decided opinion on it. 

Dr. James Paterson, the last of the three, gave by far 
the most important evidence. He was sent for on the night of 
Friday, February 24. Dr. Pritchard told him that his mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Taylor, while in the act of writing, had fallen off 
her chair upon the floor, and had been taken upstairs to his 
wife’s bedroom. The only cause to which he could attribute it 
was that both ladies had had some beer for supper which dis- 
agreed with them, and he gave witness to understand that 
Mrs. Taylor was in the habit of dram-drinking. They went up 
to the bedroom, and witness saw at a glance that Mrs. Taylor 
was under the influence of some powerful narcotic, and was 
dying. The case was hopeless, and he said so at once to Dr. 
Pritchard. As he was leaving the house the latter told him that 
the deceased was in the habit of using Batley’s Sedative Solution 
in large quantities. The next day a stranger (Mrs. Taylor’s hus- 
band) called, and informed him that his wife was dead, and that 
Dr. Pritchard had sent him for the death certificate. Witness 
refused, and said he was surprised that Pritchard as a medical 
man did not know how irregular such conduct was. On March 3rd 
he received a schedule to fill in from the district registrar, but 
declined, and wrote to express his surprise at being called on to 
certify the cause of death, as he had only seen the person for a 
few minutes just before her death. ‘She seemed to be under 
some narcotic, but Dr. Pritchard, who was present from the first 
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moment of the illness until death occurred, in his own house, may 
certify the cause. It was sudden, unexpected, and, to me, mys- 
terious.’ While attending Mrs. Taylor witness had been much 
struck by the appearance of Mrs. Pritchard. Her features were 
sharp and thin, with a high hectic flush on the cheeks, and her 
voice was very weak and peculiar, like the voice of a person verging 
into the collapsed stage of cholera. The conviction forced itself 
upon him that she was under the depressing influence of antimony. 
On Wednesday, March Ist, witness accidentally met the prisoner 
in the street, and the latter asked him to go and see his wife the 
next day. He went, and found her weak and prostrate. She told 
him her symptoms—sickness, pains in the stomach, constant 
thirst—and he prescribed a simple powder for her, containing 
small doses of mercury. On the night of March 18th he was again 
fetched in, and was horrified at the change in her appearance. 
She was in bed, conscious, but hardly able to speak, and suffering 
from great thirst. Her eyes were fiery red and sunken, her cheeks 
were hollow and flushed, her pulse weak and rapid, and she was 
grasping with her hand on the bedclothes. Her condition was 
highly alarming, and he was told that she had had no sleep for 
four nights. He prescribed a sleeping draught. She died before 
he could pay another visit. 

Some of Dr. Paterson’s observations had exposed him to a 
severe cross-examination, in the course of which he said that 
though from the first moment he saw Mrs. Pritchard he believed 
that she was being poisoned by antimony, he never confided his 
suspicions to anyone, or warned her in any way. Had there been 
a post-mortem on Mrs. Taylor he thought that the drugging of 
Mrs. Pritchard would have ceased, and he considered that his 


letter to the registrar ought to have put him on his guard, and 


produced an inquiry. 

The death certificates furnished by the prisoner were put in. 
The primary cause of Mrs. Taylor’s death was given as paralysis, 
duration twelve hours; the secondary cause, apoplexy, duration 
one hour. In Mrs. Pritchard's case the primary disease and cause 
of death was said to be gastric fever, duration two months. 
Chemists from different shops were then called to show from their 
books very extensive purchases of poisons by the prisoner since 
the previous October. There were several purchases of tartarised 
antimony or tartar emetic in quantities of an ounce at a time, the 
ordinary dose as an emetic being two grains, and an ounce con- 
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taining 4351 grains avoirdupois. One witness said that he never 
sold as much as an ounce to any other medical man in Glasgow, 
and two ounces would serve his whole trade for twelve months, 
There were also large purchases of solution of atropine and 
tincture of aconite, the latter again in quantities of one ounce— 
a very unusual amount, especially as Fleming’s tincture, the one 
bought by the prisoner, is six times stronger than the ordinary 
tincture. 

Evidence was then given by Dr. Maclagan and Dr. Littlejohn, 
and by Dr. Penny, the well-known professor of chemistry. They 
had conducted the post-mortem examinations and the subsequent 
chemical analysis in the case of both of the deceased. Having 
first made a careful examination of the body and the vital organs 
of Mrs. Pritchard, they reported that there was nothing at all 
capable of accounting for death, and they reserved the alimen- 
tary canal and its contents, with the heart, the kidneys, the 
liver, and other organs. Part of these were analysed by Dr. 
Maclagan, and part by Professor Penny. In the liver and 
contents of the stomach alone antimony to the quantity of 10 
grains was discovered. Dr. Maclagan’s conclusions, as adopted in 
the form of a report, were (1) that Mrs. Pritchard had taken a 
large quantity of antimony in the form of tartar emetic, and that 
her death must be ascribed to its action; (2) that it was most 
unlikely that this poison was taken ina single large dose—had 
this been the case he would have expected to find some more 
decided evidence of irritant action in the mouth, throat, or 
alimentary canal; (3)° that from the extent to which the 
organs and fluids of the body were impregnated with the poison, 
it must have been taken in repeated doses, amounting in the 
aggregate to a very large quantity. Professor Penny found that 
all the parts of the body examined by him contained antimony. 
In conducting the post-mortem on Mrs. Taylor, Dr. Maclagan and 
Dr. Littlejohn failed to find the slightest trace of congestion or 
any of those local affections of the brain likely to produce apoplexy, 
and on further examination the other vital organs of the old lady 
were found to be in a healthy condition, except that the heart was 
slightly enlarged. On resorting to chemical analysis, antimony 
was detected, and Dr. Maclagan reported (1) that Mrs. Taylor had 
taken a considerable quantity of antimony in the form of tartar 
emetic, and that her death must be ascribed to its action; (2) that 
from the amount found in the body it was probable that the drug 
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had been taken in a succession of doses not great enough to pro- 
duce local irritant effects, but amounting in the aggregate to a 
large quantity, and from the quantity found in the liver and the 
blood some, at least, of the tartar emetic had probably been taken 
within a few hours before death. The bottle half full of Batley’s 
Solution found on Mrs. Taylor’s body had been analysed by 
Dr. Penny ; ‘ Batley’ is a strong narcotic, of which the principal and 
only poisonous ingredient is opium. Dr. Penny, however, discovered 
in this bottle a considerable admixture of antimony, and also of 
another poison of a far more subtle kind, namely aconite, which as 
a vegetable poison could not be detected by the same species of test 
as the minerals; but from his experiments he was able to say that 
the proportion of aconite in the bottle to the whole of its contents 
must have been under 10 but above 5 per cent., and that conse- 
quently anyone taking 100 drops of that mixture, which would be 
nothing to an habitual opium-taker, must not only have swallowed 
some antimony, but at least 5 drops of aconite. He had also tested 
the contents of a paper bag of tapioca taken from the prisoner’s 
kitchen; it contained tartarised antimony equal to 4°62 grains in 
the pound of tapioca. 

Dr. Maclagan said that the result of the analysis entirely 
accounted for the symptoms attending the illness and death of 
Mrs. Pritchard as they had been described in Court. Being asked 
a couple of questions suggested by the prisoner’s declaration, he 
denied that these symptoms could be accounted for by the external 
application of antimony to the neck, or by a single internal dose 
of antimony taken years ago. He ridiculed the idea that any 
medical man attending the case could have concluded that Mrs. 
Pritchard was suffering from gastric or any other fever. Similarly 
in Mrs. Taylor’s case there was nothing to indicate apoplexy. Dr. 
Littlejohn said that the sensations experienced by the servants on 
taking the bit of cheese, the hot taste in the mouth and the burn- 
ing sensation in the throat, suggested antimony, and the violent 
sickness was also consistent with antimonial poisoning. Tartar 
emetic was a white powder, resembling sugar in appearance; it 
could easily be dusted on to a lump of it, and could readily be 
beaten up in egg-flip. 

The defence did not attempt in cross-examination the hopeless 
task of contesting the fact of the poison being found in the bodies, 
but a strong effort was made to show that Mrs. Taylor’s symptoms 
were entirely consonant with poisoning by an overdose of opium ; 
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the doctors, however, stuck to their guns, admitting that while 
the symptoms were mixed, those arising from antimony were 
clearly traceable. Littlejohn, from his knowledge of the working 
of antimony, persisted that a spoonful of the egg-flip, into which 
antimony had been introduced on two pieces of sugar, would pro- 
duce the effect described by the servants. 

It was next shown that at the time of his apprehension 
the prisoner’s account at the bank was overdrawn by 2001, 
and that he had recently borrowed 225/. on his life insurance 
policy, effected in 1851. Mr. Macbriar, Writer to the Signet, and 
trustee of the will of a deceased brother of Mrs. Taylor, said that 
he held under it 3,000/., which were at Mrs. Taylor’s absolute 
disposal. In June, 1864, she had given Dr. Pritchard 500/. out of 
this fund towards purchasing his house. There had been a meet- 
ing of the family on the day of Mrs. Taylor’s funeral, and the 
prisoner, without any reluctance, consented to have the repay- 
ment of this sum secured on mortgage, though it had been given 
him by the deceased unconditionally. Witness thought he behaved 
very well in the matter. Under Mrs. Taylor’s will a life interest 
in 2,000/. was given to Mrs. Pritchard, and in the event of her 
predeceasing her husband the interest was to be paid to him during 
the minority of his children. He was unable to say whether 
Dr. Pritchard knew the contents of his mother-in-law’s will in her 
lifetime. 

The case for the Crown closed with the reading of the prisoner’s 
declaration, made on March 22. It was a lengthy statement, but 
the essential parts are as follows :— 


As far as wy judgment goes my wife’s last illness was gastric fever. I gave 
her no medicines during her illness, excepting champagne and brandy to support 
her strength. I trusted to nature to right itself. In order to procure sleep I 
gave her asmall quantity of chloroform, but it disagreed with her and I discon- 
tinued it. Shortly after her mother’s death she became very much worse. I con- 
sulted Dr. Paterson, who gave a prescription containing mercury, which seemed 
to have a beneficial effect. I afterwards, at her suggestion, applied a solution of 
atropine to the external parts round the eye, and it had a little effect for some 
time. On the night preceding her death I went for Dr. Paterson, who saw her 
and gave her a prescription. After supper I found her awake, and she asked me to 
come to bed, as I must be tired with the weary nights of watching. It was then 
about 12. I tried to persuade her that I should remain up, but to please her I 
came to bed, and almost immediately I fell asleep from exhaustion. I was awoke 
by a pulling at my beard, and found my wife struggling to get into bed. She 
said, ‘Edward, I am faint.’ I assisted her into bed, and asked if she had any 
pain. She said she felt cold, and that I need try no more skill, for she was going 
to her mother. I got alarmed, and rang the bell violently, and the youngest 
servant came. I desired her to make a mustard poultice, and on that my wife 
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turned round and said, ‘ Edward, I’m in my senses; mustard plasters will do no 
good,’ and almost immediately she fell back in my arms and died. During the 
whole course of her illness I never gave her any antimony nor any medicine in 
which there was any preparation of antimony. Antimony is used occasionally to 
subdue inflammation, and I applied it to her neck in October last, when she was 
plagued with the swelling of a gland. I rubbed it in externally, and have never 
given it her since. She took antimony internally years ago, when she had a ten- 
dency to inflammation of the eyelids. I never administered antimony internally 
to her on any occasion, nor any other substance calculated to injure or destroy 
life. 

In a second declaration, made on April 21, the prisoner stated 
that he was in no way accessory to the death of Mrs. Taylor, 
that he never administered poison to her, and that he still believed 
that she died from paralysis and apoplexy. 

A few witnesses were called for the defence. Dr. Michael 
Taylor, the prisoner’s brother-in-law, said that his sister had told 
him that it was at her request that Dr. Gairdner’s visits had been 
discontinued, and that she had refused to have a nurse on the 
ground that she did not like to have strangers about her. Dis- 
pensing chemists said that they were in the habit of selling very 
large quantities both of tartar emetic and of Fleming’s tincture of 
aconite; in the course of a year as much as 80 ounces of the 
latter might be sold, and there would be nothing unusual in a 
medical man getting an ounce atatime. They also testified to 
the large and increasing purchases of Batley made by Mrs. 
Taylor. Lastly came the prisoner’s two eldest children. Jane, 
aged 14, had lived a great deal with her grandmother, and said 
that Mrs. Taylor and her father were much attached and always 
spoke most kindly of each other. Charles, a boy of 11, said: 
‘My papa and mamma lived happily together; they were very 
fond of one another.’ 

The Solicitor-General began his speech for the prosecution by 
pointing out that on the medical evidence there could be no 
room for doubt that both the women had died from poison. The 
hypcthesis of suicide was impossible, and not suggested, and then, 
who was the murderer? ‘The circumstances of the case narrowed 
the crime down to the members of the household, for Mrs. Pritchard 
had never left the house after her return at Christmas, Mrs. Taylor 
never since her arrival from Edinburgh. The children must 
be excluded ; there was no suspicion attached to the boarders ; the 
poisoning had commenced before Patterson came and continued 
after Latimer had gone; the only two persons who had continuous 
access to the victims were M‘Leod and the prisoner at the bar. 
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What did a girl of seventeen know about the action of antimony ? 
And this was a murder going on under a doctor’s eye, in which 
you could almost detect a doctor’s finger—gradual poisoning, so as 
not to kill but to weaken and wear out the strength and life of 
the sufferer. The prisoner’s statements were a tissue of false- 
hoods. He wrote to Mr. Taylor to say that Dr. Paterson had 
ordered Dublin stout for Mrs. Pritchard. Dr. Paterson swears 
this is false. His statements in the death certificates and else- 
where as to apoplexy and gastric fever are ridiculed by the 
doctors. His assertions that Mrs. Taylor was addicted to dram- 
drinking, that she had tumbled from her chair, that for twelve 
hours she had suffered from paralysis, are all false. His relation- 
ship gave him opportunity, and he had the materials by him in 
abundant quantity. The cheese, the egg-flip, are traced to his 
hand; he knew that his mother-in-law was addicted to the con- 
sumption of the Batley Solution; the antimony in the tapioca 
was so blended that anyone partaking of it, the boarders or even 
himself, would suffer nothing more than a casual fit of sickness. 
The prosecution was not bound to prove a motive, but if they 
believed the prisoner to be guilty, the jury would consider 
whether such a cold-blooded, calculating criminal would be likely 
to be swayed by ordinary feelings or to betray them to the world. 
The fond affectionate terms on which he was represented as living 
with his wife and Mrs. Taylor only showed him a consummate 
hypocrite when read in the light of his seduction of Mary M‘Leod. 
Apart from this there was a pecuniary motive, paltry and despicable 
as it might seem, but sufficient in his desperate financial position. 

On behalf of the prisoner, Mr. Rutherford Clark admitted 
that if guilty his client was the foulest criminal that ever lived. 
He had prostituted the healing art of the physician; he had 
murdered two defenceless, trusting, devoted women ; his cruelty 
knew no compassion; he did not resort to drugs that in a few 
hours or moments might put his victims out of suffering. All 
the more necessary was it that the evidence should be strong, 
clear, and overwhelming, but in this the Solicitor-General had 
entirely failed. Had he not practically abandoned the proof of 
motive? Were they to accept M‘Leod’s uncorroborated story, 
and was it possible that the prisoner could seriously have desired 
marriage with that girl? Was it likely that he would have 
destroyed his doting mother-in-law, who had only recently given 
him 500/., whose purse was ever open to him, in order that he 
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might reap a contingent benefit under her will, a document of 
which there was no proof that he knew the contents? Again, 
was antimony the vehicle that a medical man would select, a 
metallic poison which, as he knew well, left unmistakable traces 
in the body of the victim? It was true he possessed the drugs in 
large quantities, but they were essential to his profession, pur- 
chased openly, and kept in an unlocked press in the consulting- 
room. The issue of guilt had been narrowed down by the pro- 
secution to M‘Leod and the prisoner, and it was for them to 
prove that it was not M‘Leod. It was she who had taken upstairs 
the cheese, the tapioca, the egg-flip, but the question had never 
been asked of her whether she had put anything to them, and 
this when through her hands, and her hands alone, could be 
traced every article of poisoned food. With regard to the tapioca, 
there was not a shadow of evidence that the prisoner had any 
opportunity of putting antimony into it, or even that he was in 
the house at the time; but it was taken up from the kitchen by 
M‘Leod. There was nothing to show that he knew where Mrs. 
Taylor kept her bottle of Batley, but M‘Leod knew, for she had 
bought it. Even if the antimony and aconite had been in the 
bottle when Mrs. Taylor took it, and of this there was no proof, 
her symptoms pointed to the overdose of laudanum as being the 
real cause of death; but whatever was the cause, there was no 
proof of administration by the prisoner, and the bottle lay in the 
house, open to all, from February 25 to March 20. What was 
there to prevent its contents being tampered with? It was from 
a misplaced desire to spare her old husband’s feelings that the 
prisoner attributed Mrs. Taylor’s death to apoplexy rather than to 
an overdose of opium. No evidence had been offered to show how 
the symptoms of antimonial poison differ from those of gastric 
fever. It is easy to be wise after the event, and even a medical 
man, who did not know that antimony was being administered, 
might be deceived. Had not Dr. Gairdner admitted that he had 
been puzzled by the case? Moreover, there was no attempt to 
exclude medical men or nurses from the bedside—very much the 
reverse. The cheese had been taken straight from the piece on 
the supper-table, where it would have been impossible to add 
antimony undetected, and then carried upstairs by M‘Leod. 
With the egg-flip, again, it merely rested on supposition that the 
prisoner had any opportunity of dusting antimony on the sugar, 
and though all who had tasted the flip had been ill, it must have 
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been from something else. The case for the prosecution was mére 
suggestion, conjecture, probability. After attempting to establish 
that the only two persons who could have committed the crime 
were the prisoner and M‘Leod, and after tracing M‘Leod in connec- 
tion with every act of administration, they asked the jury to believe 
that she was not guilty, and therefore the prisoner must be. 

The Lord Justice Clerk in his summing up made a careful 
and exhaustive analysis of the evidence. Both deaths were un- 
contestably due to poison; suicide and accident were out of the 
question, and the hypothesis of unskilful treatment was negatived 
by the prisoner’s own denial that he had ever administered 
antimony internally. Then he went through the history of Mrs. 
Pritchard’s illness: her violent attack of cramp on February Ist, 
Dr. Cowan’s visit, her renewed seizure on the night of his depar- 
ture ; the visit of Dr. Gairdner, who was certain that there was then 
no fever, though she was excited by stimulants, which the prisoner 
falsely said were ordered by Dr. Cowan. Then came the arrival of 
Mrs. Taylor and the tapioca episode on the 13th, in which it was 
certainly true that there was no evidence of direct contact between 
the prisoner and the packet of tapioca. The information supplied 
to the registrar as to Mrs. Taylor’s death was palpably false, so 
was his mention of her paralysis to the servants; even if it were 
possible to be mistaken about apoplexy, there could be no such 
excuse as to paralysis, and his remarks about the Batley bottle 
were more than suspicious. His Lordship acquitted Dr. Paterson 
of the charge of partiality, but held that he had failed in his duty 
by not communicating his suspicions; this fact, however, should 
not discredit his testimony, and he was unshaken as to the appear- 
ance presented by Mrs. Pritchard on February 24th and March 2nd, 
and in his opinion that she was then suffering from the effects of 
antimony. With regard to the cheese, the poison might have 
been conveyed by a solution as easily as by a powder. In his 
opinion no sufficient pecuniary motive had been made out. Was 
there a motive at all? Its absence is not such a very uncommon 
thing in the experience of a criminal court; the existence of any 
adequate motive for the perpetration of a great crime is impos- 
sible. Still there may be an intelligible motive—foul passion or 
immediate and strong excitement. ‘When the prisoner’s counsel 
says there is no motive, it means no more than that the motive 
has not been discovered.’ It was for the jury to say whether the 
existence of an illicit connection with the servant girl is sufficient 
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to account for these crimes. Motive is only a presumption ; it is 
not evidence of murder that a man has an obvious motive to 
commit it, nor can absence of proof of motive be a reason for 
acquitting the prisoner. His opportunity was undeniable: he 
was in possession not only of a large quantity of poisonous drugs, 
but of the very one found in the bodies of both the deceased. 
The jury had been invited to choose between M‘Leod and the 
prisoner, but Mr. Clark had omitted the hypothesis that both 
might be implicated, and if so every one of his arguments against 
the servant would tell against the master. Was it possible that 
this girl of seventeen could herself have conceived and executed 
such a design? On the other hand, if the prisoner was guilty, 
M‘Leod might well be the innocent and unconscious instrument 
of carrying out his purpose. 

The jury were absent for an hour, and unanimously found the 
prisoner guilty of both charges as libelled. The Lord Justice 
Clerk pronounced sentence of death in the solemn Scotch form 
from a written document signed by all three judges, concluding as 
he removed the black cap, ‘ Which is pronounced for doom. May 
God Almighty have mercy upon your soul.’ 

Pritchard was executed on July 28. Shortly after the trial 
he confessed that he had poisoned his wife, but denied that he 
was guilty of the death of Mrs. Taylor. A week, however, before 
the end he retracted, and said he was guilty of the death of both 
women, and could assign no motive for his conduct beyond a 
species of terrible madness and the use of ardent spirits; it was 
he alone, and not M‘Leod, who poisoned his wife, and the main 
facts of the case as brought out in evidence were true, including 
his relations with M‘Leod. It may well be doubted whether, even 
at the last, Pritchard told all the truth. Ardent spirits have 
prompted many a crime of violence, but never, to my recollection, 
slow and deliberate poisoning ; intoxication and delirium make 
fiends of men for the moment, but this was a plot spread over 
long months, and carried out with a craft that well-nigh baffled 
detection. Nor was there any proof that Pritchard was a man of 
intemperate habits. Dismissing the idea of pecuniary gain and 
the wish to be free to marry his housemaid, there may well have 
been in the background some reason which he would not reveal, 
some over-mastering passion, or quite possibly some paltry motive. 
The apparent inadequacy of motives that lead to crime is one of 
the puzzles of human nature. 


J. B. ATLaAy. 














A CADDIE’S TRAGEDY 


TaeERE is no use telling who his master was, for it might vex 
some poor sensitive soul beyond the Styx, and to no purpose; but 
for himself, he was a most familiar figure on the links—tall, bent, 
somewhat one-sided—an infirmity that increased with years and 
rheumatism—with an angular face, clean-shaven (twice a week), 
with a Scotch bonnet stuck awry above it, and a short clay pipe 
insecurely held in the corner of his mouth, for lack of teeth. 
Presumably he had not been always thus. Doubtless there had 
been a time when he was a barelegged gossoon scampering 
blithely with naked feet, and again a time when he was a spruce 
young man, a favourite with the lassies maybe; but if such times 
had ever been, it was extremely hard to picture them to one’s 
mental vision, and ‘ Slow-back’ himself never referred to them. 
It was impossible to picture him other than he was when first we 
knew him-—shambling in gait, crooked of aspect, clad in long 
trousers and inadequately short coat, with a woollen scarf about 
his neck, and booted at such length that it seemed absurd to 
suppose his toes could reach the end of their coverings. He was 
a reserved man, and appeared to be without relatives. Wedid not 
trouble to inquire about his lodging, but every morning he was to 
be seen sitting on the bench that the other caddies occupied, 
smoking his pipe and waiting for his master to come, with the 
clubs, from the Club-house. Then he would ‘carry’ the two 
statutory rounds of the links, and disappear again until the 
following morning. How he spent his Sundays we never thought 
of asking, but no one appeared ever to have seen him on the Day 
of Rest. 

All this was in the years before the ‘ boom’ in golf which led 
to the game becoming the possession of all and sundry. Books 
had not been written about the game, and all the available 
maxims were carried in the heads of those who, like ‘ Slow-back,’ 
made a profession either of playing or of carrying clubs. The 
maxims were, substantially, three: ‘Slow back,’ ‘Keep your eye 
on the ball,’ and ‘Don’t press.’ To these might have been added a 
fourth, ‘Be up’; but this applied more particularly to the short 
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game, and it was the first of the maxims, concerned with the more 
glorious business of the drive, that was destined to exercise an 
important influence on ‘ Slow-back’s’ life. There is no doubt, of 
course, that he had another name than this sobriquet; but it 
happened to none of us ever to learn it, and the manner in which 
he obtained his appellation was as follows: His master was never 
more than an indifferent player at the best. He was conscious of 
his deficiencies, but rather than attribute them to what were, 
perhaps, their truer causes, of faulty eyesight or inadequate 
muscle, preferred to refer them to neglect of some of the important 
maxims of the golfing art, and especially to that first-quoted one 
of ‘Slow back!’ He conceived that he had contracted a fatal 
habit of hurrying the club away, in the back stroke, from the ball, 
and that this initial error was responsible for all the subsequent 
miss-hits and toppings with which the club visited the ball on its 
descent. Maybe he was. right; but in any case, the means by 
which he strove to cure himself of this fatal tendency was to make 
his caddie ejaculate the magic words of monition, ‘Slow back!’ 
each time that he prepared to raise his club for the driving stroke. 
The result, it has to be admitted, was not wholly satisfactory ; one 
can say no more than that his execution might conceivably have 
been worse in the absence of the warning. 

Thus it went on for several years. At the end of that time it 
happened that ‘ Slow-back’s’ master—for already the caddie had 
earned the nickname by which alone we knew him—was called 
away for three weeks or so by the death of a near relative. Then 
‘Slow-back ’ carried clubs for another master. But the habit that 
he had formed during these years of ejaculating his monitory 
‘Slow back!’ as his master raised the club was not to be denied. 
Still, at the conclusion of each address to the ball, he uttered the 
solemn words, then found himself covered with most pitiful con- 
fusion at the rebuke which his uncalled-for interference had 
merited. For a stroke or two, putting great restraint upon him- 
self, he succeeded in keeping his soul in silence; but at the next 
the inevitable exclamation broke from him again, to the distraction 
and despair of the sufferer to whom it wasaddressed. During the 
three weeks of his master’s absence several golfers made trial of 
‘ Slow-back’s’ services, for he was an excellent caddie, saving his 
single idiosyncrasy, and regarded with a certain affection, as being 
somewhat of a ‘character’ besides. But none could suffer him 
long. One after another had to give him up, after being reduced 
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to impotence and despair by his raven-like croak. At length his 
legitimate master returned, and ‘Slow-back ’ was a man again. 

A few more years dragged their length to a close, and then the 
hand of Death fell, this time on no near relative of his master, but 
on the master himself. ‘Slow-back,’ in a new suit of mourning, 
followed him to the grave, and came back, still wearing his apparel 
of grief, to sit during the afternoon on his accustomed bench, with 
the other caddies. In the morning he beset himself to find a new 
engagement. He was in receipt of a small pension from his late 
master, in recognition of so many years of faithful service, but the 
sum did not suffice to give him independence. He was soon 
engaged, for the links were thronged with players. This time his 
employer was a newcomer, who knew nothing of ‘ Slow-back’s’ 
peculiarity. He was nearly stunned with surprise at what he 
deemed the caddie’s insolence on his first utterance of the inevitable 
words. He said nothing, however, on the first offence ; but when 
it was repeated, expostulated in unmeasured terms. To his sur- 
prise his rebuke brought ‘ Slow-back’ to the verge oftears. Then, 
partly by his opponent, and partly by the opponent’s caddie, the 
situation was explained. He found himself able to mingle a 
measure of pity with his wrath, but throughout the round the 
ejaculation, many times repeated, in the speaker’s own despite, 
spoiled his intended stroke, and led to the immediate payment of 
the caddie and rejection of his further services. Several times 
during the ensuing weeks did now one, and now another, in 
ignorance or in pity, engage the unfortunate man to carry clubs, 
but in no case could his idiosyncrasy be endured beyond the limits 
of a single round. He made efforts that were absolutely heroic to 
overcome it, swathing the woollen comforter around his mouth 
until asphyxiation threatened him; but through all the folds of 
stuff came, with a muffled lugubriousness, the hateful exclamation 
which the man would have given worlds to have withheld. Do 
what he would he could not rid himself of this damnosa hereditas, 
bequeathed to him, along with his slender pension, by his departed 
master. Gradually he grew to recognise the hopelessness of his 
condition, and ceased even to seek employment. He spent his 
days sitting dejectedly on the accustomed seat, growing thinner 
and more gaunt as poverty set its grip more firmly upon him, 
grateful if now and again one of his friends on the bench would 
give him a fill of tobacco for his seldom-replenished pipe. 

At length he ceased to frequent the links altogether. For some 
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days no one seemed to notice his absence. Then it was noted that 
‘Slow-back ’ had disappeared, and we began to ask questions about 
him. His cronies knew nothing, only that he had not been down 
to the links for a day or two. We inquired where he lodged, and 
with some difficulty found the locality. It was up a steep stairin 
a little house of a back street. His landlady told us that she 
feared he was not well. For some days he had not left the house, 
and had eaten next to nothing: said his stomach refused food, and 
that he had no appetite. We asked her whether she thought he 
lacked for money, but the woman said No, basing her information 
on the fact that he had kept his small rent paid up. 

When we went in it appeared at once that he was very bad: 
he lay on the bed terribly wasted, scarcely more than the skeleton ofa 
man. We asked whether he had seen a doctor, and being told No, 
sent off for one at once. He seemed to recognise us, and a strange 
smile of pleasure struggled across his thin features. He even tried to 
speak, but the only word that we could distinguish was his terrible 
ejaculation of ‘Slow-back,’ though whether he were trying to 
speak of himself thus by his familiar sobriquet, or whether he 
deemed himself still ‘carrying’ for his old master on the links, we 
could not tell. Then he relapsed into silence, and seemed to 
sleep. 

At length the doctor came. He took but one glance at the 
poor figure on the bed, passed his hand beneath the clothes, and 
laid it for a moment over the heart. Then he turned to us with a 


grave face, ‘Slow-back’ was dead ! 
Horace G, HUTCHINSON. 
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Janwary 1st.—‘ And the new sun rose bringing the new year.’ 
The glass also has risen, and we may, perhaps, anticipate a 
couple of days of dry weather. But our new weathercock, in the 
exuberance of youthful spirits, is engaged in an endeavour, by 
more and more rapid gyrations, to hit that point of the compass 
which Feste calls the ‘south-north.’ Now for good resolutions. 
I find, as age creeps on, I spend too much time on the hearth- 
rug with hands in pockets and coat-tails over arms, while letters 
remain to write and books to read. What is to be done? I 
knew an author once who printed a placard with BEGIN upon it 
in giant letters, and hung it in his study; but, not to speak of 
the disfigurement and the publicity, I doubt the effectiveness 
of any such memento. I can say ‘begin’ to myself as often as 
I like without budging an inch. It is far more efficacious to set 
up an independent train of thought and, by becoming interested 
in something else, leave the old attraction unconsciously. Mr. 
James ([ mean Mr. William James the humorist, who writes on 
Psychology, not his brother the Psychologist, who writes novels) 
has an amusing dissertation on the art of getting out of bed: 

We know what it is to get out of bed on a freezing morning in a room 
without a fire, and how the very vital principle within us protests against the 
ordeal. Probably most persons have lain on certain mornings for an hour at a 
time, unable to brace themselves to the resolve. We think how late we shall be, 
how the duties of the day will suffer; we say, ‘I must get up, this is igno- 
minious,’ &c.; but still the warm couch feels too delicious, the cold outside too 
cruel, and resolution faints away and postpones itself again and again, just as it 
seemed on the verge of bursting the resistance and passing over into the decisive 
act. Now, how do we ever get up under such circumstances? If I may 
generalise from my own experience, we more often than not get up without any 
struggle or decision at all. We suddenly find that we have got up. <A fortunate 
lapse of consciousness occurs ; we forget both the warmth and the cold; we fall 
into some reverie connected with the day’s life, in the course of which the idea 
flashes across us, ‘Hullo! I must lie here no longer’—an idea which at that 


lucky instant awakens no contradictory or paralysing suggestions, and conse- 
quently produces immediately the appropriate motor effects. 


The problem for me seems, then, to resolve into this—how 
to secure a ‘ fortunate lapse of consciousness’ soon after breakfast. 
I must engage Eugenia to come into the library every morning 
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with an interesting piece of news; or I must have the post-bag 
placed on the writing-table away from the fire. And I will begin 
—to-morrow. 

The list of Birthday Honours has made me realise more keenly 
than usual my insignificance; for the argument, despite its 
dubious parentage,' certainly is a valid one, that not to know 
honourable people argues oneself unknown. 

On December 19th I made a note of having met a troop 
of six magpies, and wondered what it portended. A correspon- 
dent is good enough to send me a Cumbrian version of the old 


rhyme :— : 

One for sorrow, 

Two for mirth, 

Three for a wedding, 

Four for a birth; 

Five for Heaven, 

Six for Hell, 

Seven for the Divel’s own sel’. 


In Berkshire, not being theologically minded, we recognise 
only the first four lines. 

2nd.—I went yesterday with Sophia on a new-year’s visit to 
my aunt at Barchester. We had, as usual, much talk about 
dignitaries aw grand sérieua, relieved by one or two anecdotes 
told by a clergyman more reverend than reverent. One was of 
the late Bishop , who lost his train through pacing sedately 
down the platform in the serene confidence that he would be 
waited for. Another was of the present Bishop of and his 
Conference. It seems that his lordship is a good chairman, in the 
sense that he keeps himself to his chair and leaves the meeting to 
manage itself. The whole business of wrangling over academic 
resolutions, which there is no power to make practical, is so 
transparently futile that a bishop may be readily excused for 
treating a Diocesan Conference as a lesser Convocation and going 
to sleep—especially at the after-lunch sitting. When it came to 
votes of thanks, the proposer remarked that his lordship certainly 
deserved one, because the business he had been engaged in was so 
obviously distasteful. The Bishop rose twinkling with humour. 
He was at a loss to divine how the kind proposer of the vote of 
thanks could have come to such a conclusion. Asa matter of fact 
it was quite true. It reminded him of an answer given in an 
examination to the question, ‘Wherein lay the great sin of 

1 See Paradise Lost, iv. 830. 
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Moses at the striking of the rock?’ The answer was, ‘I don’t 
know; but I conclude it must have been something in the expression 
of his countenance.’ One repartee I will note because it told 
against me. An old-fashioned canon was inveighing against his 
Lordship of for wearing a mitre. ‘But surely,’ I said, 
‘there is more sense in putting a mitre on your head than on your 
notepaper and carriage panels!’ ‘Then why don’t you go about,’ 
said he, ‘on state occasions in a helmet with your crest atop ?’ 

5th.—A second sleepless night, and there is, unhappily, no help 
for it. For I am cutting a wisdom tooth (at five-and-fifty), and 
have been engaged in the business for more than a twelvemonth. 
The process is inoffensive enough, unless I catch cold, as I did 
yesterday, and then it becomes ‘ tarrible tarrifying and pertickler 
‘nights,’ as we say here. One tooth came through a few months 
ago, and had to be at once extracted. SoI imagine it will be 
with the other— 


Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
Esse sinent. 





6th.—Sleeplessness has given place to nightmare. The hag 
who visits me knows too well my weak strings. One is a morbid 
love of justice, and upon that she has been playing a fantasia all 
night, so that 

Sleep, the wide blessing, seemed to me 
Distemper's worst calamity. 

The first movement was simply ludicrous. I ordered a scone at an 
A.B. C. shop, and the young damsel in waiting asked if I meant a 
scone. I said ‘ very well,’ and something was brought me which at 
first sight looked like a rasher of bacon, and then resolved itself 
into a highly painted toy chop. I threatened to inform the pro- 
prietor. Said the damsel, ‘I am the proprietor.’ ‘ Then,’ said I, 
‘I will write to the “ Times.”’ ‘ The “‘ Times,”’ replied the maiden 
placidly, ‘ has stopped.’ The second movement was more natural, 
but no less exasperating. I had gone to the Horse Show at . 
with Sophia. The young man at the gate took our money and 
let us through the turnstile, and then informed us that no dogs 
were admitted. To tie Boojum up was to lead every passer-by 
into temptation, so there was nothing for it but to return. But 
the young man would not give back our entrance-money. It was 
‘the dissension of a doit,’ but in my dream it seemed to call for 
seas of blood. The third and last movement was of a more inti- 
mate character, possibly because the most intolerable wrongs are 
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those within the family circle, against which there is no appeal to 
a higher court. It was grotesque enough, too. Tom and I had 
for some inscrutable reason arranged to let our boys clean the 
church lamps. Certainly they often want it, as all such tasks in 
country villages are given as relief work to the incapable. In the 
process, naturally, the lamps were broken and the oil spilt. Tom, 
as churchwarden, was exercised about this, and taking for granted, 
more suo, that my boy was in fault, and assuming a solidarity in 
our household, delivered his soul to me in vigorous language. I 
became aware, by some mysterious dream process, that his young 
jackanapes was the culprit, and was beginning to return the 
compliment with interest; but he cooled down at once, and 
replied that the matter was of such trifling importance he hoped 
nothing more would be said about it. I woke up in a passion, 
shouting, ‘ Oh, it’s a case of ‘‘ Love me, love my man-servant and 
maid-servant, my ox and my ass.”’ Not avery witty repartee ! 
11th.—During my convalescence I have been reading the early 
volumes of Miss Burney’s diary. I found my old friends as 
diverting as ever. What company could be better than Daddy 
Crisp, or those excellent young men, Mr. Seward the vain and Mr. 
Crutchley the proud, or the 8.8. who wept at will, or the Lady 
Say and Sele of that epoch, who went about quoting one sentence 
from her sister’s unprinted novel, ‘The Mausoleum of Julia,’ or Mr. 
B—~y, who ‘lost four years of the happiness of his life—let’s 
see, “71, °72,°73, °74—ay, four years, sir, and all that kind of 
thing’; or Mrs, Vesey, who ‘thought it such a very disagreeable 
thing, when one has just made acquaintance with anybody and 
likes them, to have them die,’ not to speak of the greater names, 
Burke and Johnson, and Reynolds and Garrick ; Carter, Chapone, 
Montague and Thrale, and all the humours of the Court. Of course 
there are bores, too. The name of ‘sweet Mrs. Delany’ is a 
signal for skipping, so is Colonel Fairly (2.e. Digby); whom F. B. 
suffered gladly, and records for hundreds of pages his talk about 
‘longing to die,’ and how he read her a volume of ‘ Love Letters,’ and 
elegant extracts from Akenside and Beattie, and who then accepted 
a fat sinecure and married a Miss Gunning. I thought it a good 
opportunity, while the book was fresh in memory, to look at 
Macaulay’s essay, one of his latest, and see how far it would save 
his declining reputation. Its unfairness and inaccuracy struck 
me as extraordinary. Nor were they due solely to political preju- 
dice. For instance, he has a very rhetorical paragraph suggesting 
gnd rejecting all sorts of impossible reasons why the Queen should 
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have offered Miss Burney a post at court. The explanation is 
quite simple. Neither George III. nor his consort were such fools 
as Macaulay makes out; they were both—the Queen especially— 
much interested in literature, and wished to have so distinguished 
a literary lady about them. Moreover, Dr. Burney had just been 
refused the post of conductor of the King’s Band, and this place 
for his daughter was meant as compensation. But it is too late 
in the day to review Macaulay’s review. One particularly glaring 
mistake is perhaps worth noting. Macaulay says: ‘ We have not 
the smallest doubt that Johnson revised “ Cecilia,” and that he 
retouched the style of many passages.’ Again, after quoting a 
passage, ‘We say with confidence either Sam Johnson or the 
devil.’ Now hear Miss Burney :—‘ “ Ay,” cried Dr. Johnson, “‘ some 
people want to make out some credit to me from the little rogue’s 
book. I was told by a gentleman this morning that it was a very 
fine book, if it was all her own. ‘It is all her own,’ said I, ‘ for 
me, I am sure, for I never saw one word of it before it was 
printed.’”’ (ii. 172, ed. 1842). Thus a categorical denial to his 
theory comes in the very book Macaulay was reviewing ! 
13th.—What is a gentleman? The question has been raised 
in the ‘ Morning Post’ by a correspondent, who proposes to found 
a club open to none but gentlemen of coat-armour, or, as he 
prefers to say, ‘armigerous’ persons. One would have thought a 
man’s armigerous instincts hardly his most clubable side; it was 
his own page in Debrett that interested Sir Walter Kellynch, not 
the rest of the Baronetage. Probably if this bold gentleman 
founds his club he will find he has sown a crop of (heraldic) 
dragons’ teeth—‘armigera prolia sevit humo, as Propertius 
foretold. For A, who is the tenth transmitter of a coat of arms, 
will look coldly upon B and C, who can only count five genera- 
tions ; C, who reckons twelve, will snub A; the vanquished will 
retire from the field, and soon the founder, who no doubt has the 
longest pedigree out of Wales, will be left alone in his glory. 
The correspondence called forth by the proposal is amusing. One 
person writes to expose it as a very palpable attempt of Heralds’ 
College to raise the wind; surcoats, according to this testy 
witness, being on sale there, new or second-hand, surprisingly 
cheap, and not much in demand ; being, in fact, reach-me-downs, 
‘things which take the eye and have their price,’ as Browning 
says. Another writer follows him with the lament that this has — 
been the sad case for four centuries, But why draw the line at 
four centuries? People have been dubbed knight ‘on carpet 
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cons'deration’ ever since dubbing was invented. Some coats of 
arms or augmentations really represent achievements, as they are all 
styled, and were won on the field of battle; but these are very 
few. All through the fourteenth century it was the custom for 
families to adopt what ‘achievements’ they pleased, quite inde- 
pendently of any doughty deeds, though probably not without 
payment; and if one family happened to take a fancy to a coat 
that had already been adopted there was a pretty row, as in the 
Scrope and Grosvenor controversy about azure, a bend or, in 
which Chaucer was a witness. But where in such cases is glory- 
ing? No, ‘these things must not be thought on after these 
ways.’ If Jones or I receive some distinction—a coat of arms, or 
an augmentation, or a V.C., or a Turkish Order, or a baronetcy— it 
is best to accept the fact for what it is worth, and be as proud as 
we can, without raising any question of why and wherefore, and 
the same wise maxim applies to ancestral distinctions. I am 
exceedingly proud of the fact (whenever I remember it) that an 
ancestor of mine sealed a thirteenth-century deed of gift with an 
étoile of six points; but the glory is simply ‘ from its being far’ ; 
he may have been himself ‘some bright particular star,’ but the 
chances are he was not; and I have no doubt either he or his 
grandfather paid the Earl Marshal 2d. for the privilege. When 
there are no wars new families have no alternative but to buy 
their decorations. Elizabeth, for a consideration, made many 
hundreds of ‘ armigeri, by no means most of them warriors; one 
was Shakespeare, who would have jumped at the chance, one 
feels sure, of joining an armigerous club for the sake of hob- 
nobbing with Sir Thomas Lucy. Of course, if besides being a new 
man you had the luck to bear a common name, you could save 
your pocket and your countenance by hooking yourself on by 
imaginary links to some family already ‘ gentle’ (a Mr. Dawkins 
in 1597 lost his ears for concocting some hundred false pedigrees, 


‘ for which see Debrett, passim) ; or, if you thought this course 


too risky, you might simply ‘convey’ their shield, and trust to no 
questions being asked, as most new people seem to do now. I know 
of one gentleman who couldn’t make up his mind between two very 
pretty coats borne by different families of his name, and so used 
them both, and the effect on his plate, which is the final cause of 
a coat of arms, was very magnificent. Persons in a lower rank of 
life are generally content with a crest and motto for their note- 
paper. But what is there in all this to enrage? No one worth 
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deceiving is deceived. And why should anyone be jealous of new 
men? Every family was new once, and they became new, then 
as now, by becoming wealthy. This is a commonplace of satire 
right back to the time of Euripides (see ‘ Frag.’ 20), and no 
doubt earlier. 

But at bottom the question, ‘What is a gentleman ?’ is a 
serious one, and could not have been raised in a more pointed 
manner than by the proposal to found an armorial club. It comes 
to this: Is the word ‘ gentleman’ to be allowed to mean what in 
fact it has come to mean in England—a man of a certain type of 
education and manners—or is it to revert to its original sense of 
‘gentilis homo,’ a man of a certain type of family? William of 
Wykeham answered the question deliberately in the former sense 
by his famous motto, ‘Manners makyth man,’ and the tradition 
of the English schools and universities has consistently set in the 
same direction.' The old story about the French Marquis, who 
opined that the Almighty would think twice before damning a 
gentleman of his quality, doubtless finds an echo in all genuinely 
‘armigerous’ bosoms; but there is another tale in Evelyn’s Diary 
which puts what I believe to be the English position as pointedly 
as the other does that of the ancien régime: ‘ March 10, 1682.— 
V. told a friend of mine who accompanied him to the gallows, and 
gave him some advice, that he did not value dying of a rush, and 
hoped and believed God would deal with him like a gentleman; ’ 
z.e. with courtesy and consideration. Everybody would admit 
that breeding has not a little to do with gentle instincts, but 
three generations may be trusted to do as much as thirty. 

18th.—A perfect winter’s day. The light thrown up from the 
snow makes all the indoor colour vividly brilliant. I went to help 
the Vicarage boys build a Grecian temple. With great foresight 
they had rolled enormous wheels of snow on f£anday afternoon 
while it was wet, from which to-day they carved glistening blocks. 
My first pancakes for a year ; nature forbids me eggs, and snow is 
the only substitute. A correspondent remonstrates with me for 
misusing the Scotch phrase, ‘I joke with difficulty,’ which he 
thus explains: ‘When an Englishman meets a difficulty he too 
often bows his head and weeps before it ; but the Scotchman jokes 
with it, and thereby often disarms it.’ ‘That would be scanned’! 

20th.—I find myself somewhat indisposed, and through my 


1 Contrast what Queen Chariotte told Miss Burney of a certain German _ 
Protestant nunnery, where the candidates’ coats of arms were put up several 
weeks to be examined, and if any flaw was found they were not elected (ii. 402). 
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own fault. I make it a rule when dining out to drink no wine 
unless I am quite sure of the cellar, especially if my host is a 
clergyman ; for the great fall in tithes has made economy in the 
wine bill very generally necessary, even among those who can still 
afford to dine. I find that not a few of my neighbours follow the 
same custom. Last night, at , everyone sat as if at a 
teetotal festival—vygwv do/vois—until the cloth was drawn. 
But something in my host’s expression struck me as he helped 
himself to port and sipped it critically, so that at the second 
round I flung away discretion and helped myself and sipped. 
Then I understood. What I had taken for pride in his port was 
defiance in his eye; with just such a face Socrates sipped his 
hemlock. ‘Any port in a storm,’ says the proverb; but it isa 
proverb for young men. Even Tennyson, when he grew into 
years, became more cautious, and no longer bade the plump head- 
waiter at the Cock, ‘Go fetch a pint of port,’ without specifying 
the vintage. Nay, the story goes that even at the tables of the 
wealthy he would not drink till his son had ‘ tasted’ for him. In 
that excellent book, Law’s ‘Serious Call,’ there is some serious 
and excellent advice on this point : 





Octavius is a learned, ingenious man, well vers’d in most parts of literature, 
and no stranger to any kingdom in Europe. The other day, being just recover’d 
from a lingring fever, he took upon him to talk thus to his friends: 

My glass, says he, is almost run out; and your eyes see how many marks of 
age and death I bear about me: But I plainly feel myself sinking away faster 
than any standers-by imagine. I fully believe that one year more will conclude 
my reckoning. 

The attention of his friends was much rais‘d by such a declaration, expecting 
to hear something truly excellent from so learned a man, who had but a year 
longer to live. When Octavius proceeded in this manner: For these reasons, 
says he, my friends, I have left off all taverns, the wine of those places is not 
good enough for me in this decay of nature. I must now be zice in what I 
drink; I can’t pretend to do as I have done; and therefore am resolved to 
furnish my own cellar with a little of the very best, tho’ it cost me ever so much 
(Ist ed. p. 210). 


24th.—Robert came to luncheon before going back to college, 
and we had a long chat about Oxford. I judge the prevailing 
philosophical tone there to be utilitarian, for the highest praise 
Robert gave to anything was that it was ‘ useful,’ and the word 
seemed always in his mouth. Dr. , Who is a young 
Cambridge graduate, happened to come in, and they must fall to 
abuse of each other’s university. I endeavoured to mediate, 
quoting Q.’s ballad,’ which neither knew; also Selden’s grave 


) «Green Bays: Anecdote for Fathers.’ 
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judgment : ‘ The best argument why Oxford should have precedence 
of Cambridge is the Act of Parliament by which Oxford is made 
what it is, and Cambridge is made what it is; and in the Act it 
takes place.’ I suppressed the last sentence, in which Selden 
shows himself a true son of Oxford : ‘ Besides, Oxford has the best 
monuments to show.’ At last D. said to Robert, ‘How strange 
it is that the only man in Oxford who does anything should be a 
Cambridge man.’ Upon this I resolutely closured the subject. 
It is a curious controversy. Some people profess to be able to tell 
at sight to which University a man owes his education. The old 
epigram says, ‘The Oxford man looks as if the world belongs to 
him; the Cambridge man, as if he did not care to whom it 
belongs.’ I have myself seemed to remark a certain precision of 
outline and want of atmosphere about the Cambridge training, 
and perhaps a certain atmosphere and want of precision about the 
Cambridge toilet and manners ; but I fear I take even less interest 
in the debate than I doin the annual boat-race. I own it is a defect. 
I remember that the only time Mr. Gladstone’s eye brightened 
during his delivery of the Romanes lecture a few years ago was 
when he recited the old Caroline epigrams; and I know one 
gentleman who thinks the difference so fundamental that he 
applies it to all persons of eminence in sacred and profane history. 
Thus: Noah he pronounces to be a Cambridge man; an Oxford 
man would have got everybody out in skiffs; and soon. When 
Dr. -—— had gone, we walked, and talked about poetry. Robert 
showed me some verses that had lately appeared in a college 
magazine by a young fellow of whom he thought highly. 


A SON OF THE HOUSE. 


His father looked through clear brown eyes; 
With lovely lips his mother smiled ; 

A sister’s voice to morning skies 
Rang the free laughter of a child. 

The eyes were washed in maidens’ tears; 
The smile but blistered where it fell ; 

The laugh made seraphs stop their ears 
Against the blasphemy of hell. 


I rubbed my eyes a bit, and then Bob was good enough to explain 
that the ‘ son of the house’ had inherited the family beauty without 
its virtue. In fact, he was not ‘useful.’ ‘So the young men at 
Oxford read Ibsen,’ I said, ‘and John Davidson, eh?’ Your 
friend has caught his trick of writing iambic verse in trochees. 
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AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS,’ ‘ WITH EDGED TOOLS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN A MOORISH GARDEN. 


‘ When love is not a blasphemy, it is a religion.’ 


THERE is perhaps a subtle significance in the fact that the greatest, 
the cruellest, the most barbarous civil war of modern days, if not 
of all time, owed its outbreak and its long continuance to the 
influence of a woman. When Ferdinand VII. of Spain died, in 
1833, after a reign broken and disturbed by the passage of 
that human cyclone, Napoleon the Great, he bequeathed his 
kingdom, in defiance of the Salic law, to his daughter Isabella. 
Ferdinand’s brother Charles, however, claimed the throne under 
the very just contention that the Salic law, by which women were 
excluded from the heritage of the crown, had never been legally 
abrogated. 

This was the spark that kindled in many minds ambition, 
cruelty, bloodthirstiness, self-seeking and jealousy—producing 
the morale, in a word, of the Spain of sixty years ago. 
Some sided with the Queen-Regent Christina, and rallied round 
the child-queen because they saw that that way lay glory and 
promotion. Others flocked to the standard of Don Carlos because 
they were poor and of no influence at Court. The Church as a 
whole raised its whispering voice for the Pretender. For the rest 
patriotism was nowhere, and ambition on every side. 

‘For five years we have fought the Carlists, hunger, privation, 
and the politicians at Madrid! And the holy saints only know 
which has been the worst enemy,’ said General Vincente to 
Conyngham when explaining the above-related details. 

And indeed the story of this war reads like a romance, for there 
came from neutral countries foreign legions as in the olden days. 
From England an army of ten thousand mercenaries landed in 
Spain, prepared to fight for the cause of Queen Christina, and 
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very modestly estimating the worth: of their services at the sum of 
thirteenpence per diem. After all the value of a man’s life is 
but the price of his daily hire. 

‘We did not pay them much,’ said General Vincente with a 
deprecating little smile, ‘but they did not fight much. Their 
pay was generally in arrear, and they were usually in the rear as 
well. What will you, my dear Conyngham? You are a commercial 
people—you keep good soldiers in the shop window, and when a 
buyer comes you serve him with second-class goods from behind 
the counter.’ 

He beamed on Conyngham with a pleasant air of benign con- 
nivance in a very legitimate commercial transaction. 

This is no time or place to go into the history of the English 
Legion in Spain, which, indeed, had quitted that country before 
Conyngham landed there, horrified by the barbarities of a cruel 
war where prisoners received no quarter and the soldiers on either 
side were left without pay or rations. In a half-hearted manner 
England went to the assistance of the Queen Regent of Spain, and 
one error in statesmanship led to many. It is always a mistake to 
strike gently. 

‘ This country,’ said General Vincente in his suavest manner, 
‘owes much to yours, my dear Conyngham; but it would have 
been better for us both had we owed you a little more.’ 

During the five years prior to Conyngham’s arrival at Ronda 
the war had raged with unabated fury, swaying from the west to the 
east coast as fortune smiled or frowned on the Carlist cause. At 
one time it almost appeared certain that the Christina forces were 
unable to stem the rising tide which bade fair to spread over all 
Spain—so unfortunate were their generals, so futile the best en- 
deavours of the bravest and most patient soldiers. General Vincente 
was not alone in his conviction that had the gallant Carlist leader 
Zumalacarreguy lived he might have carried all before him. But 
this great leader at the height of his fame—beloved of all his 
soldiers, worshipped by his subordinate officers—died suddenly, by 
poison, as it was whispered, the victim of jealousy and ambition. 
Almost at once there arose in the East of Spain one, obscure in 
birth and unknown to fame, who flashed suddenly to the zenith of 
military glory—the brutal, the wonderful Cabrera. The name is to 
this day a household word in Catalonia, while the eyes of a few old 
men still living, who fought with or against him, flash in the light 
of other days at the mere mention of it. 
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Among the many leaders who had attempted in vain to overcome 
by skill and patriotism the thousand difficulties placed in their 
way by successive unstable, insincere Ministers of War, General 
Vincente occupied an honoured place. This mild-mannered 
tactician enjoyed the enviable reputation of being alike uncon- 
querable and incorruptible. His smiling presence on the battlefield 
was in itself worth half a dozen battalions, while at Madrid the 
dishonest politicians, who through those years of Spain’s great trial 
systematically bartered their honour for immediate gain, dreaded 
and respected him. 

During the days that followed his arrival at Ronda and release 
from the prison there, Frederick Conyngham learnt much from 
his host and little of the man himself, for General Vincente had 
that in him with which no great leader in any walk of life can 
well dispense—an unsoundable depth. 

Conyngham learnt also that the human heart is capable of 
rising at one bound above differences of race or custom, creed and 
spoken language. He walked with Estella in that quiet garden 
between high walls on the trim Moorish paths, and often the mur- 
mur of the running water which ever graced the Moslem palaces 
was the only sound that broke the silence. For this thing had come 
into the Englishman’s life suddenly, leaving him dazed and un- 
certain. Estella, on the other hand, had a quiet savoir-faire that 
sat strangely on her young face. She was only nineteen, and yet 
had a certain air of authority, handed down to her from two great 
races of noble men and women. 

‘Do all your countrymen take life thus gaily?’ she asked 
Conyngham one day; ‘surely it is a more serious affair than you 
think it.’ 

‘I have never found it very serious, sejiorita,’ he answered. 
‘There is usually a smile in human affairs if one takes the trouble 
to look for it.’ 

‘Have you always found it so?’ 

He did not answer at once, pausing to lift the branch of a 
mimosa tree that hung in yellow profusion across the pathway. 

‘Yes, sefiorita, I think so,’ he answered at length, slowly. 
There was a sense of eternal restfulness in this old Moorish garden 
which acted as a brake on the thoughts, and made conversation 
halt and drag in an Oriental way that Europeans rarely under- 
stand. 

‘And yet you say you remember your father’s death ?’ 
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‘He riiade a joke to the doctor, sefiorita, and was not aftaid.’ 

Estella smiled in a queer way, and then looked grave again. 

‘And you have always been poor, you say, sometimes almost 
starving ?’ 

‘Yes—always poor, deadly poor, sefiorita,’ answered Conyng- 
ham with a gay laugh; ‘and since I have been on my own resources 
frequently—well, very hungry. The appetite has been large 
and the resources have been small. But when I get into the 
Spanish army they will no doubt make me a general, and all will 
be well.’ 

He laughed again, and slipped his hand into his jacket pocket. 

‘See here,’ he said, ‘ your father’s recommendation to General 
Espartero in a confidential letter.’ 

But the envelope he produced was that pink one which the 
man called Larralde had given him at Algeciras. 

‘No—it is not that,’ he said, searching in another pocket. 
‘Ah! here it is—addressed to General Espartero, Duke of Vit- 
toria.’ 

He showed her the superscription, which she read with a little 
inclination of the head, as if in salutation of the great name written 
there. The greatest names are those that men have made for 
themselves. Conyngham replaced the two letters in his pocket and 
almost immediately asked : 

‘Do you know anyone called Barenna in Ronda, sefiorita?’ 
thereby proving that General Espartero would do ill to give him 
an appointment requiring even the earliest rudiments of diplo- 
macy. 

‘Julia Barenna is my cousin. Her mother was my mother’s 
sister. Do you know them, Sejior Conyngham ?’ 

‘Oh no,’ answered Conyngham, truthfully enough. ‘I met 
aman who knows them. Do they live in Ronda?’ 

‘No; their house is on the Cordova road, about half a league 
from the Customs station.’ 

Estella was not by nature curious, and asked no questions. 
Some who knew the Barennas would have been glad to claim 
acquaintance with General Vincente and his daughter, but could 
not do so. For the Captain-General moved in a circle not 
far removed from the Queen Regent herself, and mixed but 
little in the society of Ronda, where, for the time being, he 
held a command. 

Conyngham required no further information, and in a few 
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moments dismissed the letter from his mind. Events seemed for 
him to have moved rapidly within the last few days, and the world 
of roadside inns and casual acquaintance into which he had stepped 
on his arrival in Spain was quite another from that in which Estella 
moved at Ronda. 

‘I must set out for Madrid in a few days at the latest,’ he said 
a few moments afterwards; ‘ but I shall go against my will, because 
you tell me that you and your father will not be coming North 
until the spring.’ 

Estella shook her head with a little laugh. This man was 
different from the punctilious aides-de-camp and others who had 
hitherto begged most respectfully to notify their admiration. 

‘And three days ago you did not know of our existence,’ she 
said. 

‘In three days a man may be dead of an illness of which he 
ignored the existence, sefiorita. In three days a man’s life may be 
made miserable or happy—perhaps in three minutes.’ 

And she looked straight in front of her in order to avoid his 
eyes. 

‘Yours will always be happy, I think,’ she said, ‘ because you 
never seem to go below the surface, and on the surface life is happy 
enough.’ 

He made some light answer, and they walked on beneath the 
orange trees, talking of these and other matters—indulging in 
those dangerous generalities which sound so safe, and in reality 
narrow down to a little world of two. 

They were thus engaged when the servant came to announce 
that the horse which the General had placed at Conyngham’s dis- 
posal was at the door in accordance with the Englishman’s own 
order. He went away sorrowfully enough, only half consoled by 
the information that Estella was about to attend a service at the 
Church of’ Santa Maria, and could not have stayed longer in the 
garden. 

The hour of the siesta was scarce over, and as Conyngham rode 
through the cleanly streets of the ancient town more than one 
idler roused himself from the shadow of a doorway to see him pass. 
There are few older towns in Andalusia than Ronda, and scarce 
anywhere the habits of the Moors are so closely followed. The 
streets are clean, the houses whitewashed within and without. The 
trappings of the mules and much of the costume of the people are 
Oriental in texture and brilliancy. 
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Conyngham asked a passer-by to indicate the way to the Cor- 
dova road, and the polite Spaniard turned and walked by his stirrup 
until a mistake was no longer possible. 

‘It is not the most beautiful approach to Ronda,’ said this 
garrulous person, ‘but well enough in the summer, when the 
flowers are in bloom and the vineyards green. The road is straight 
and dusty until one arrives at the possession of the Sefiora Barenna 
—a narrow road to the right leading up into the mountain. One 
can perceive the house—oh, yes—upon the hillside, once beau- 
tiful, but now old and decayed. Mistake is now impossible. It 
is a straight way. I wish you a good journey.’ 

Conyngham rode on, vaguely turning over in his mind a half- 
matured plan of effecting a seemingly accidental entry to the house 
of Sefiora Barenna, in the hope of meeting that lady’s daughter in 
the garden or grounds. Once outside the walls of the town he 
found the country open and bare, consisting of brown hills, of which 
‘the lower slopes were dotted with evergreen oaks. The road soon 
traversed a village which seemed to be half deserted, for men and 
women alike were working in the fields. On the balcony of the 
best house a branch of palm bound against the ironwork balustrade 
indicated the dwelling of the priest, and the form of that village 
despot was dimly discernible in the darkened room behind. Beyond 
the village Conyngham turned his horse’s head towards the moun- 
tain, his mind preoccupied with a Macchiavellian scheme of losing 
his way in this neighbourhood. Through the evergreen oak and 
olive groves he could perceive the roof of an old grey house which 
had once been a mere hacienda or semi-fortified farm. 

Conyngham did not propose to go direct to Seficra Barenna’s 
house, but described a semicircle, mounting from terrace to terrace 
on his sure-footed horse, 

When at length he came in sight of the high gateway where 
the ten-foot oaken gates still swung, he perceived someone ap- 
proaching the exit. On closer inspection he saw that this was a 
priest, and on nearing him recognised the Padre Concha, whose 
acquaintance he had made at the Hotel of the Marina at 
Algeciras. 

The recognition was mutual, for the priest raised his shabby 
old hat with a tender care for the insecurity of its brim. 

‘A lucky meeting, Sefior Englishman,’ he said ; ‘ who would 
have expected to see you here ?’ 

‘I have lost my way.’ 
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‘Ah!’ And the grim face relaxed into a smile. ‘ Lost your 
way ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then it is lucky that I have met you. It is so easy to lose 
one’s way—when one is young.’ 

He raised his hand to the horse’s bridle. 

‘You are most certainly going in the wrong direction,’ he 
said ; ‘I will lead you right.’ 

It was said and done so quietly that Conyngham had found 
no word to say before his horse was moving in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

‘This is surely one of General Vincente’s horses,’ said the 
priest ; ‘we have few such barbs in Ronda. He always rides a 
good horse, that Miguel Vincente.’ 

‘Yes, it is one of his horses, Then you know the General ?’ 

‘We were boys together,’ answered the Padre; ‘and there 
were some who said that he should have been the priest and I the 
soldier,’ 

The old man gave a little laugh. 

‘ He has prospered, however, if I have not. A great man, my 
dear Miguel, and they say that his pay is duly handed to him. 
My own—my princely twenty pounds a year—is overdue. I am 
happy enough, however, and have a good house. You noticed it, 
perhaps, as you passed through the village, a branch of palm 
against the rail of the baleony—my sign, you understand. The 
innkeeper next door displays a branch of pine, which, I notice, is 
more attractive. Every man his day. One does not catch rabbits 
with a dead ferret. That is the church—will you see it? No? 
Well, some other day. I will guide you through the village. The 
walk will give me appetite, which I sometimes require, for my 
cook is one whose husband has left her.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LOVE LETTER. 


‘T must mix myself with action lest I wither by despair,’ 


‘No one,’ Conyngham heard a voice exclaiming as he went into 
the garden on returning from his fruitless ride, ‘no one knows 
what I have suffered.’ 

He paused in the dark doorway, not wishing to intrude upon 
Estella and her visitors; for he perceived the forms of three 
ladies seated within a miniature jungle of bamboo, which grew in 
feathery luxuriance around a fountain. It was not difficult to 
identify the voice as that of the eldest lady, who was stout, and 
spoke in deep, almost manly tones. So far as he was able to judge, 
the suffering mentioned had left but small record on its victim’s 
outward appearance. 

‘Old lady seems to have stood it well,’ commented the English- 
man in his mind. 

‘Never again, my dear Estella, do I leave Ronda, except indeed 
for Toledo, where, of course, we shall go in the summer if this 
terrible Don Carlos is really driven from the country. Ah! but 
what suffering! My mind is never at ease. I expect to wake up 
at night and hear that Julia is being murdered in her bed. For 
me it does not matter; my life is not so gay that it will cost me 
much to part from it. No one would molest an old woman, you 
think? Well, that may be so; but I know all the anxiety, for I 
was once beautiful—ah! more beautiful than you or Julia; and 
my hands and feet—have you ever noticed my foot, Estella ?— 
even now——!’ 

And a sonorous sigh completed the sentence. 

Conyngham stepped out of the doorway, the clank of his 
spurred heel on the marble pavement causing the sigh to break 
off in a little scream. He had caught the name of Julia, and 
hastily concluded that these ladies must be no other than Madame 
Barenna and her daughter. In the little bamboo grove he found 
the elder lady lying back in her chair, which creaked ominously, 
and asking in a faint voice whether he were Don Carlos. 

‘ No,’ answered Estella, with a momentary twinkle in her grave, 
dark eyes; ‘this is Mr. Conyngham—my aunt, Seiiora Barenna, 
and my cousin Julia,’ 

The ladies bowed. 
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‘You must excuse me,’ said Madame Barenna Volubly, ‘ but 
your approach was so sudden. I am a great sufferer—my nerves, 
you know. But young people do not understand.’ 

And she sighed heavily, with a side glance at her daughter, 
who did not even appear to be trying todo so. Julia Barenna was 
darker than her cousin, quicker in manner, with an air of worldly 
capability which Estella lacked. Her eyes were quick and restless, 
her face less beautiful, but expressive of a great intelligence, which, 
if brought to bear upon men in the form of coquetry, was likely 
to be infinitely dangerous. 

‘It is always best to approach my mother with caution,’ she 
said with a restless movement of her hands. This was not a woman 
at her ease in the world or at peace with it. She laughed as she 
spoke, but her eyes were grave, even while her lips smiled, and 
watched the Englishman’s face with an air almost of anxiety. 
There are some faces that seem to be watching and waiting. 
Julia Barenna’s had such a look. 

‘Conyngham,’ said Madame Barenna, reflectively. ‘Surely I 
have heard that name before. You are not the Englishman with 
whom Father Concha is so angry—who sells forbidden books—the 
Bible, it is said.’ 

‘No, seflora,’ answered Conyngham with perfect gravity; ‘I 
have nothing to sell.’ 

He laughed suddenly, and looked at the elder lady with that 
air of good humour which won for him more friends than he ever 
wanted ; for this Irishman had a ray of sunshine in his heart 
which shone upon his path through life, and made that uneven 
way easier for his feet. He glanced at Julia, and saw in her eyes 
the look of expectancy which was, in reality, always there. The 
thought flashed through his mind that by some means, or 
perhaps feminine intuition beyond his comprehension, she knew 
that he possessed the letter addressed to her, and was eagerly 
awaiting it. This letter seemed to have been gaining in im- 
portance the longer he carried it, and this opportunity of giving 
it to her came at the right moment. He remembered Larralde’s 
words concerning the person to whom the missive was addressed, 
and the high-flown sentiments of that somewhat theatrical gentle- 
man became in some degree justified. Julia Barenna was a 
woman who might well awaken a passionate love. Conyngham 
realised this, as from a distance, while Julia’s mother spoke of 
some trivial matter of the moment to unheeding ears. That dis- 
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tance seemed now to exist between him and all women. It had 
come suddenly, and one glance of Estella’s eyes had called it into 
existence. 

‘Yes,’ Sefiora Barenna was saying, ‘Father Concha is very 
angry withthe English. What a terrible man! You donot know 
him, Sefior Conyngham ?’ 

‘TI think I have met him, sejiora.’ 

‘Ah, but you have never. seen him angry. You have never 
confessed to him! A little, little sin—no larger than the eye of 
a fly—a little bite of a calfs sweetbread on Friday in mere forget- 
fulness, and, Sancta Maria! what a penance is required! What 
suffering! It is a purgatory to have such a confessor.’ 

‘Surely madame can have no sins,’ said Conyngham 
pleasantly. 

‘Not now,’ said Sefiora Barenna with a deep sigh. ‘When I 
was young it was different.’ 

And the memory of her sinful days almost moved her to tears. 
She glanced at Conyngham with a tragic air of mutual under- 
standing, as if drawing a veil over that blissful past in the 
presence of Julia and Estella. ‘Ask me another time,’ that 
glance seemed to say. 

‘ Yes,’ the lady continued, ‘Father Concha is very angry with 
the English. Firstly, because of these Bibles. Blessed Heaven ! 
what does it matter? Noone can read them except the priests, 
and they do not want to doso. Secondly, because the English 
have helped to overthrow Don Carlos : 

‘You will have a penance,’ interrupted Miss Julia Barenna 
quietly, ‘from Father Concha for talking politics.’ 

‘But how will he know ?’ asked Sefiora Barenna sharply ; and 
the two young ladies laughed. 

Sefiora Barenna looked from one to the other, and shrugged 
her shoulders, Like many women she was a strange mixture of 
foolishness and worldly wisdom. She adjusted her mantilla and 
mutely appealed to Heaven with a glance of her upturned eyes. 

Conyngham, who was no diplomatist, nor possessed any skill in 
concealing his thoughts, looked with some interest at Julia 
Barenna, and Estella watched him. 

‘Julia is right,’ Sefiora Barenna was saying, though nobody 
heeded her; ‘one must not talk nor even think politics in this 
country. You are no politician, I trust, Sefior Conyngham—Seiior 
Conyngham, I ask you, you are no politician ?’ 
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‘No, sefiora,’ replied Conyngham hastily; ‘no; and if I were, 
I should never understand Spanish politics,’ 

‘Father Concha says that Spanish politics are the same as 
those of any other country—each man for himself,’ said Julia 
with a bitter laugh. 

‘And he is, no doubt, right.’ 

‘Do you really think so?’ asked Julia Barenna, with more 
earnestness than the question would seem to require; ‘are there 
not true patriots who sacrifice all—not only their friends, but them- 
selves—to the cause of their country ?’ 

‘Without the hope of reward ?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘There may be, sefiorita—a few, answered Conyngham with 
a laugh, ‘ but not in my country. They must all be in Spain.’ 

She smiled and shook her head in doubt. But it was a worn 
smile. 

The Englishman turned away and looked through the trees. 
He was wondering how he could get speech with Julia alone for a 
moment, 

‘You are admiring the garden,’ said that young lady ; and this 
time he knew that there had in reality been that meaning in her 
eyes which he had imagined to be there. 

‘Yes, sefiorita, I think it must be the most beautiful garden 
in the world.’ 

He turned as he spoke, and looked at Estella, who met his 
glance quietly. Her repose of manner struck him afresh. Here 
was a woman having that air of decision which exacts respect 
alike from men and women. Seen thus, with the more vivacious 
Julia at her side, Estella gained suddenly in moral strength and 
depth —suggesting a steady fire in contrast with a flickering will- 
o’-the-wisp blown hither and thither on every zephyr. Yet 
Julia Barenna would pass anywhere as a woman of will and 
purpose. 

Julia had risen, and was moving towards the exit of the little 
grove in which they found themselves. Conyngham had never 
been seated. 

‘ Are the violets in bloom, Estella? I must see them,’ said the 
visitor. ‘We have none at home, where all is dry and parched.’ 

‘So bad for the nerves—what suffering !—such a dry soil that 
one cannot sleep at night,’ murmured Madame Barenna, prepar- 
ing to rise from her seat, 
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Julia aid Conyngham naturally led the way. Thé paths 
winding in and out among the palms and pepper trees were of a 
width that allowed two to walk abreast. 

‘Sefiorita, I have a letter for you.’ 

‘Not yet—wait !’ 

Sefiora Barenna was chattering in her deep husky tones 
immediately behind them. Julia turned and looked up at the 
windows of the house, which commanded a full view of the garden. 
The dwelling-rooms were as usual upon the first floor, and the 
windows were lightly barred with curiously wrought iron. Each 
window was curtained within with lace and muslin. 

The paths wound in and out among the trees, but none of 
these were large enough to afford a secure screen from the eye of 
any watcher within the house. There was neither olive nor 
ilex in the garden to afford shelter with their heavy leaves. 
Julia and Conyngham walked on, out-distancing the elder lady 
and Estella. From these many a turn in the path hid them 
from time to time, but Julia was distrustful of the windows and 
hesitated, in an agony of nervousness. Conyngham saw that her 
face was quite colourless, and her teeth closed convulsively over 
her lower lip. He continued to talk of indifferent topics, but the 
answers she made were incoherent and broken. The course of 
true love did not seein to run smooth here. 

‘Shall I give you the letter? No one can see us, sefiorita. 
Besides, I was informed that it was of no importance except to 
yourself. You have doubtless had many such before, unless the 
Spanish gentlemen are blind.’ 

He laughed and felt in his pocket. 

‘Yes!’ she whispered. ‘Quickly—now !’ 

He gave her the letter in its romantic pink, scented envelope 
with a half-suppressed smile at her eagerness. Would anybody— 
would Estella—ever be thus agitated at the receipt of a letter from 
himself? They were at the lower end of the inclosure, which was 
divided almost in two by a broader pathway leading from the 
house to the centre of the garden, where a fountain of Moorish 
marble formed a sort of carrefour, from which the narrower path- 
ways diverged in all directions. 

Descending the steps into the garden from the house were two 
men, one talking violently, the other seeking to calm him. 

‘My uncle and the Alcalde—they have seen us from the 
windows,’ said Julia quickly. All her nervousness of manner 
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seemed to have vanished, leaving her concentrated and alert. 
Some men are thus in warfare—nervous until the rifles open fire, 
and then cool and ready. 

‘Quick !’ whispered Julia. ‘ Let us turn back.’ 

She wheeled round, and Conyngham did the same. 

‘ Julia!’ they heard General Vincente call in his gentle voice. 

Julia, who was tearing the pink envelope, took no heed. 
Within the first covering a second envelope appeared, bearing a 
longer address, ‘Give that to the man whose address it bears, 
and save me from ruin,’ said the girl, thrusting the letter into 
Conyngham’s hand. She kept the pink envelope. 

When, a minute later, they came face to face with General 
Vincente and his companion, a white-faced, fluttering man of sixty 
years, Julia Barenna received them withasmile. There are some 
men who, conscious of their own quickness of resource, are careless 
of danger, and run into it from mere heedlessness, trusting to good 
fortune to aid them should peril arise. Frederick Conyngham 
was one of these. He now suspected that this was no love letter 
which the man called Larralde had given him in Algeciras, 

‘ Julia,’ said the General, ‘the Alcalde desires to speak with 
you.’ 

Julia bowed with that touch of hauteur which in Spain the 
nobles ever observe in their manner towards the municipal 
authorities. 

‘Mr. Conyngham,’ continued the General, ‘this is our brave 
Mayor, in whose hands rests the well-being of the people of 
Ronda.’ 

‘Honoured to meet you,’ said Conyngham, holding out his hand 
with that frankness of manner which he accorded to great and 
small alike. The Alcalde, a man of immense importance in his 
own estimation, hesitated before accepting it. 

‘General,’ he said, turning and bowing very low to Seiiora 
Barenna and Estella, who now joined them, ‘ General, I leave you 
to explain to your niece the painful duties of my office.’ 

The General smiled and raised a deprecating shoulder. 

‘ Well, my dear,’ he said kindly to Julia, ‘it appears that our 
good Alcalde has news of a letter which is at present passing from 
hand to hand in Andalusia. It is a letter of some importance. 
Our good Mayor, who was at the window a minute ago, saw Mr. 
Conyngham hand you a letter. Between persons who only met in 
this garden five minutes ago such a transaction had a strange air. 
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Our good friend, who is all zeal for Spain and the people of Ronda, 
merely asks you if his eyes deceived him. It is a matter at 
which we shall all laugh presently over a lemonade—is it not so? 
A trifle, eh ?’ 

He passed his handkerchief across his moustache, and looked 
affectionately at his niece. 

‘A letter!’ exclaimed Julia. ‘Surely the Alcalde presumes, 
He takes too much upon himself.’ 

The official stepped forward. 

‘Sefiorita,’ he said, ‘I must be allowed to take that risk. Did 
this gentleman give you a letter three minutes ago ?’ 

Julia laughed and shrugged her shoulders. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘May I ask the nature of the letter ?’ 

‘It was a love letter.’ 

Conyngham bit his lip and looked at Estella. 

The Alcalde looked doubtful, with the cunning lips of a cheap 
country lawyer. 

‘A love letter from a gentleman you have never seen before ?’ 
he said with a forced laugh. 

‘Pardon me, Sefior Alcalde, this gentleman travelled in the 
same ship with my mother and myself from Bordeaux to Algeciras, 
and he saved my life.’ 

She cast a momentary glance at Conyngham, which would 
have sealed his fate had the fiery Mr. Larralde been there to see 
it. The Prefect paused, somewhat taken aback. There was a 
momentary silence, and every moment gave Julia and Conyngham 
time to think. 

Then the Alcalde turned to Conyngham. 

‘It will give me the greatest pleasure,’ he said, ‘to learn that 
I have been mistaken. I have only to ask this gentleman’s con- 
firmation of what the Sefiorita has said. It is true, sefior, that 
you surreptitiously handed to the Sefiorita Barenna a letter express- 
ing your love?’ 

‘Since the Sefiorita has done me the honour of confessing it 
I must ask you to believe it,’ answered Conyngham steadily and 
coldly. 
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CHAPTER Ix. 


A WAR OF WIT. 


‘La discrétion est l’art du mensonge.’ 


THE Alcalde blew out his cheeks and looked at General Vincente. 
Sefiora Barenna would with small encouragement have thrown 
herself into Conyngham’s arms; but she received none whatever, 
and instead frowned at Julia. Estella was looking haughtily at 
her father, and would not meet Conyngham’s glance. 

‘I feel sure,’ said General Vincente in his most conciliating 
manner, ‘that my dear Julia will see the necessity of satisfying 
the good Alcalde by showing him the letter—with, of course, the 
consent of my friend Conyngham.’ 

He laughed, and slipped his hand within Conyngham’s arm. 

‘You see, my dear friend,’ he said in English, ‘these local 
magnates are a trifle inflated; local magnitude is a little inclined 
to inflate, eh? Ha! ha! And it isso easy to conciliate them. I 
always try to dosomyself. Peace at any price—that is my motto.’ 

And he turned aside to arrange his sword, which dragged on 
the ground. 

‘Tell her, my dear Conyngham, to let the old gentleman read 
the letter.’ 

‘But it is nothing to do with me, General.’ 

‘I know that, my friend, as well as you do,’ said Vincente with 
a sudden change of manner, which gave the Englishman an 
uncomfortable desire to know what he meant. But General 
Vincente, in pursuit of that peace which had earned him such a 
terrible reputation in war, turned to Sefiora Barenna with his most 
reassuring smile. 

‘It is nothing, my dear Iiiez,’ he said. ‘In these times of trouble 
the officials are so suspicious, and our dear Alcalde knows too much. 
He remembers dear Julia’s little affair with Esteban Larralde, 
now long since lived down and forgotten. Larralde is, it appears, 
a malcontent, and on the wrong side of the wall. You need have 
no uneasiness. Ah! your nerves—yes, I know! A great sufferer 
—yes, I remember. Patience, dear Iiiez, patience!’ 

And he patted her stout white hand affectionately. 

The Alcalde was taking snuff with a stubborn air of disbelief, 
glancing the while suspiciously at Conyngham, who had eyes for 
none but Estella. 
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‘ Alcalde,’ said General Vincente, ‘the incident is past, as we 
say in the diplomatic service ; a lemonade now ?’ 

‘No, General, the incident is not past, and I will not have a 
lemonade.’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed General Vincente in gentle horror. 

‘Yes, this young lady must give me the letter, or I call in my 
men.’ - 

‘But your men could not touch a lady, my dear Alcalde.’ 

‘You may be the Alcalde of Ronda,’ said Conyngham cheer- 
fully, in continuation of the General’s argument ; ‘ but if you offer 
such an insult to Seiiorita Barenna, I throw you into the fountain, 
in the deepest part, where it is wettest, just there by the marble 
dolphin.’ 

And Conyngham indicated the exact spot with his riding-whip. 

‘Who is this gentleman ?’ asked the Alcalde. The question 
was in the first place addressed to space and the gods—after a 
moment the speaker turned to General Vincente. 

‘A prospective aide-de-camp of General Espartero.’ 

At the mention of the great name the Mayor of Ronda became 
beautifully less and half bowed to Conyngham. 

‘I must do my duty,’ he said with the stubbornness of a small 
mind. 

‘And what do you conceive that to be, my dear Alcalde ?’ 
inquired the General. 

‘To place the Sefiorita Barenna under arrest unless she will 
hand to me the letter she has in her possession.’ 

Julia looked at him witha smile. She was a brave woman 
playing a dangerous game with consummate courage, and never 
glanced at Conyngham, who with an effort kept his hand away 
from the pocket where the letter lay concealed. The manner in 
which she trusted him unreservedly and entirely was in itself 
cunning enough, for it appealed to that sense of chivalry which 
is not yet dead in men. 

‘ Place me under arrest, Sefior Alcalde,’ she said indifferently, 
‘and when you have satisfied me that you have a right to inspect 
a lady’s private correspondence I will submit to be searched—but 
not before.’ 

She made a little signal to Conyngham not to interfere. 

Seiiora Barenna took this opportunity of asserting herself and 
her nerves. She sat heavily down on a stone seat and wept. She 
could hardly have done better, for she was a countess in her own 
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right, and the sight of high-born tears distinctly unnerved the 
Alcalde. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘ the Sefiorita has made her own choice. In 
these times’ (he glanced nervously at the weeping lady) ‘one must 
do one’s duty.’ 

‘My dear Julia,’ protested the General, ‘you, who are so 





sensible 

Julia shrugged her shoulders and laughed. She not only 
trusted Conyngham but relied upon his intelligence. It is asa 
rule safer to confide in the honesty of one’s neighbour than in 
his wit ; better still, trust in neither. Conyngham, who was quick 
enough when the moment required it, knew that she was fostering 
the belief that the letter at that moment in his pocket was in 
her possession. He suspected also that he and Julia Barenna 
were playing with life and death. Further, he recognised her 
and her voice. This was the woman who had showed discrimi- 
nation and calmness in face of a great danger on the Garonne. 
Had this Englishman, owning as he did to a strain of Irish blood, 
turned his back on her and danger at such a moment he would 
assuredly have proved himself untrue to the annals of that race 
which has made a mark upon the world that will never be wiped 
out. He looked at the Alcalde and smiled, whereupon that official 
turned and made a signal with his hand toa man who, dressed 
in a quiet uniform, had appeared in the doorway of the house. 

‘What the deuce we are all trying to do I don’t know,’ 
reflected Conyngham, who indeed was sufficiently at sea to awake 
the most dormant suspicions. 

The Alcalde, now thoroughly aroused, protested his inability to 
neglect a particle of his duty at this troubled period of Spain’s 
history, and announced his intention of placing Julia Barenna 
under surveillance until she handed him the letter she had received 
from Conyngham. 

‘Iam quite prepared,’ he added, ‘to give this caballero the 
benefit of the doubt, and assume that he has been in this matter 
the tool of unscrupulous persons. Seeing that he is a friend of 
General Vincente’s, and has an introduction to his Excellency the 
Duke of Vittoria, he is without the pale of my jurisdiction.’ 

The Alcalde made Conyngham a profound bow and proceeded 
to conduct Julia and her indignant mother to their carriage. 

‘ There goes,’ said General Vincente with his most optimistic 
little chuckle, ‘a young woman whose head will always be en- 
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dangered by her heart.’ And he nodded towards Julia’s retreating 
form. 

Estella turned and walked away by herself. 

‘Come,’ said the General to Conyngham, ‘let us sit down. I 
have news for you. But what a susceptible heart—my dear 
young friend—what a susceptible heart! Julia is, I admit, a very 
pretty girl—la beauté du diable, eh! But on so short an ac- 
quaintance—rather rapid, rather rapid!’ 

As he spoke he was searching among some letters which he 
had produced from his pocket, and at length found an official 
envelope that had already been opened. 

‘I have here,’ he said, ‘a letter from Madrid. You have only 
to proceed to the capital, and there I hope a post awaits you. 
Your duties will at present be of a semi-military character, but 
later I hope we can show you some fighting. This pestilential 
Cabrera is not yet quelled, and Morella still holdsout. Yes, there 
will be fighting.’ 

He closed the letter and looked at Conyngham, 

‘If that is what you want,’ he added. 

‘Yes, that is what I want.’ 

The General nodded and rose, pausing to brush a few grains 
of dust from his dapper riding-breeches. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘I have seen a horse which will suit you at 
the cavalry quarters in the Calle de Bobadilla. Shall we go and 
look at him ?’ 

Conyngham expressed his readiness to do as the General pro- 
posed. 

‘When shall I start for Madrid?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, to-morrow morning will be time enough,’ was the reply, 
uttered in an easy-going, indolent tone, ‘if you are early astir. 
You see, it is now nearly five o’clock, and you could scarcely be in 
saddle before sunset.’ 

‘No,’ laughed Conyngham, ‘scarcely, considering that I have 
not yet bought the saddle or the horse.’ 

The General led the way into the house, and Conyngham 
thought of the letter in his pocket. He had not yet read the 
address. Julia relied upon him to deliver it, and her conduct 
towards the Alcalde had the- evident object of gaining time for 
him to do so. She had unhesitatingly thrust herself into a 
position of danger to screen him and further her own indomitable 
purpose. He thought of her—still as from a distance at which 
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Estella had placed him—and knew that she not only had a dis- 
quieting beauty, but cleverness and courage, which are qualities 
that outlast beauty and make a woman powerful for ever. 

When he and his companion emerged from the great doorway 
of the house into the sunlight of the Calle Mayor a man came 
forward from the shade of a neighbouring porch. It was Con- 
cepcion Vara, leisurely and dignified, twirling a cigarette between 
his brown fingers. He saluted the General with one finger to the 
brim of his shabby felt hat as one great man might salute another. 
He nodded to Conyngham. 

‘When does his Excellency take the road again?’ he said. ‘I 
am ready. The Guardia Civil were mistaken this time—the 
judge said there was no stain on my name.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and waived away the slight with 
the magnanimity of one who can forgive and forget. 

‘I take the road to-morrow ; but our contract ceased at Ronda. 
I had no intention of taking you on.’ 

‘You are not satisfied with me ?’ inquired Concepcion, offering 
his interlocutor the cigarette he had just made. 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘Buen! We take the road together.’ 

‘Then there is nothing more to be said?’ inquired Conyng- 
ham with a good-natured laugh. 

‘Nothing, except the hour at which your Excellency starts.’ 

‘Six o’clock,’ put in General Vincente quietly. ‘ Let me see, 
your name is Concepcion Vara.’ 

‘Yes, Excellency—of Algeciras.’ 

‘It is well. Then serve this gentleman well, or else 
The General paused, and laughed in his most deprecating manner. 

Concepcion seemed to understand, for he took off his hat and 
turned gravely away. The General and Conyngham walked rapidly 
through the streets of Ronda, than which there are none cleaner 
in the whole world, and duly bought a great black horse at a price 
which seemed moderate enough to the Englishman, though the 
vendor explained that the long war had made horseflesh rise in 
value. Conyngham, at no time a keen bargainer, hurried the 
matter to an end, and scarce examined the saddle. He was 
anxious to get back to the garden of the great house in the 
Calle Mayor before the cool of evening came to drive Estella 
indoors. 

‘You will doubtless wish to pack your portmanteau,’ said the 
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General rather breathlessly as he hurried along with small steps 
beside Conyngham. 

‘Yes,’ answered that Englishman ingenuously, ‘ yes, of course.’ 

‘ Then I will not detain you,’ said General Vincente. ‘I have 
affairs at headquarters. We meet at dinner, of course.’ 

He waved a little salutation with his whip and took a side 
turning. 

The sun had not set when Conyngham with a beating heart 
made his way through the house into the garden. He had never 
been so serious about anything in his life. Indeed, his life seemed 
only to have begun in that garden. Estella was there. He saw 
her black dress and mantilla through the trees, and the gleam 
of her golden hair made his eyes almost fierce for the moment. 

‘Iam going to-morrow morning,’ he said bluntly when he 
reached her where she sat in the shade of a mimosa. 

She raised her eyes for a moment—deep velvet eyes with a 
glowing depth of passion in them that made his heart leap within 
his breast. 

‘And I love you, Estella, he added. ‘You may be offended— 
you may despise me—you may distrust me. But nothing can 
alter me. I love you—now and ever.’ 

She drew a deep breath and sat motionless. 

‘How many women does an Englishman love at once?’ she 
asked coldly at length. 

‘Only one, seijiorita.’ 

He stood looking at her fora moment. Then she rose and 
walked past him into the house. 


(To be continued.) 

















